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THE SMARTEST OF THE NEW SUITS 


are flared of line and high of waist. The cut-away 


jacket is a youthful introduction of decided chic. Three 


suits are shown from Altman's distinguished collection. 


MISSES’ AND WOMEN'S SUITS—THIRD FLOOR 
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true thrift is a 
matter of value 
received 








It 1s possible to buy a 
grand piano for as 
little as $500, but you 
can’t get a Steinway 
for that price. And it 
is fair to add that you 
can’t get much of a grand 
piano at that price—any- 
where. Yet many people rush 
thoughtlessly into purchases 
of this description—and live 
to repent at leisure @ The 
Steinway Baby Grand, at 
$1475, costs far less, in the 
light of fifty years of service, 
than a lesser-priced instru- 
ment that wears out quickly 
@ From every point of view 
—whether of tone, appear- 
ance or long life—the Stein- 
way is the best piano value on 
the market today. And a 10% 
first payment brings it to you 
immediately, to delight and 
entertain you all your life. A 
new Steinway Upright piano 
can be bought for $875, Grands 
$1550 and up. Payments may 
be extended over a period of 
two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway 
Hall, 109 W. 57th Street, New 
York City. 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument 
of the Immortats 
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(O be active you must 

have shoes that are 
comfortable. To be mod- 
ern your shoes must be 
smart. 

Cantilevers offer you 
both complete comfort 
and true good looks. They 
are caressing and light 
from the first step on. 
They fit the foot like a 
fine silk stocking, and 
they are designed with a 
true understanding of to- 
day’s fashion trends. 





One of the many Cantilever Styles— 
comfortable and smart. Any pair 
you choose will be fitted scientifically. 


i203 
pet 


ANTIMEVER 
SHOES 


The telephone directory will give you the 
address of a Cantilever Store near you. If not 
please write the Cantilever Sales Corpora- 
tion, 11 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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The Journal 5 Who and Why 


HIGHLY controversial 

subject is laid before our 

readers this month—one 
answer to the question, Shall the 
women’s organizations cooperate 
with the motion picture industry 
in an effort to secure better 
films? Here the answer is No. 
The writer is Mrs. Robbins Gil- 
man, president of the Federal 
Motion Picture Council in Amer- 
ica, Inc., and United States cor- 
respondent for the Cinema Sub- 
committee of the International 
Council of Women. Mrs. Gilman 
is very well known both here and 
abroad for her activities in re- 
gard to motion pictures, and cer- 
tainly well known in her home, 
Minneapolis, for civic interests. 
She is General Secretary of the 
Women’s Cooperative Alliance, 
an organization of far-reaching 
influence. In the next number, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, recently 
appointed to represent organized 
women at Hollywood, will an- 
swer our question—Yes. 


MILDRED ADAMS (and we 
don’t even need to say that 
she-needs-no-introduction) writes 
this month about the cities of the 
future, as visioned by architects 
and city planners of today. Be- 
sides her range of subjects for 
the Journal and other publica- 
tions, Miss Adams has shown, in 
a special group of articles for the 
New York Times, unusual skill in 
interpreting various 
aspects of city or- 
ganization, S he 
shows that skill in 
this picture of sky- 
scrapers and their 
results. 


HE article on 

International Af- 
fairs for this month 
—on Haiti—is by 
Dr. John B. Whit- 
ton, J. D., Assistant 
Professor of Inter- 


national Law, T eae 
Princeton Univer- 
sity, and founder 


and director of the 

“cole de Princeton.” This is 
a group that studies under him 
in Europe each summer for the 
purpose of visiting institutions 
working for international peace, 
and interviewing prominent per- 
sonalities in the field of interna- 
tional relations. Dr. Whitton 
has spent six years in travel and 
study in Europe. One year he 
lectured at the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales, 
on the Monroe Doctrine, and an- 
other year at the Academy of 
International Law at the Hague, 
on “Neutrality and the League 
of Nations.” 





Mrs. Robbins Gilman 


AROLINE BARTLETT 

CRANE writes for us an 
article that has the quality of a 
mystery story, with several very 
serious reflections attached. The 
fact that “it might happen to 
you” is only one reason for thor- 
oughly thrashing out her sugges- 
tions about a Public Defender, 
the third degree, reparations for 
the wrongly accused, etc. Mrs. 
Crane, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
for many years a minister, is an 
expert on city sanitation. She 
recently became deeply _inter- 
ested, through experience, in 
women jurors. Needless to say, 
the story told here is in all ex- 
cept concealing details true. 


k A., who begins a series of 
¢ brief “Letters of a Wall 
Street Nephew,” insists that 
those initials shall be his signa- 
ture. It is only fair to tell you 
that he is connected with a well- 
established Wall Street house, 
and knows very well what he is 
talking about. 


ILLIAM G. KING, drama 

reviewer, is on the staff of 
the New York Evening Post. Dr. 
Alsop is College Physician at 
Barnard. Frances Drewry Mc- 
Mullen, who writes about Helen 
Dryden, is a regular member of 
the family. Jean Whitby spe- 
cializes in household subjects. 


ISS MAUD P. 

TERRELL, 
who writes about 
“Lighting Fixtures” 
in our Clubhouse 
and Home Service 
Department, gave 
up the stage to be- 
come a_ business 
woman, She decided 
o n_ salesmanship, 
and began with 
lamps. The result 
is an_ established 
business of design- 
ing lighting fixtures. 
Miss Terrell was 
responsible for part 
; _of the lighting 
equipment in the gorgeous new 
clubhouse of the American 
Woman’s Association, of which 
she is a member. Next month, 
Lucy D. Taylor, Counsellor in 
the Decorative Arts, will write on 
wall coverings. 


T= Travel Tips which mak 
their first appearance this 
month are our own. The Inno- 
vation in our Frivolous Corner 
of page 50 isn’t. We couldn’t 
make one!—we tried. And then 
called in a specialist, Mr. H. J. 
Price. But perhaps we’d better 
say no more until you do. 
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85% of America’s Leading 
Hospitals 






now use the same absorbent of which Kotex is made 


Here is medical approval which dictates every woman’s choice of sanitary protection 


... it must be hygienically safe, it must be more comfortable than any substitute 


OTEX absorbent has re- 
placed surgical cotton 
in 85% of America’s great 
hospitals! Surgeons used 2': 
million pounds of Cellucot- 
ton absorbent wadding last 
year. That is the equivalent 
of 80,000,000 sanitary pads! 
Remember that Cellucotton 
is not cotton—it is a cellulose 
product which, for sanitary 
purposes, performs the same 
function as softest cotton, 
with 5 times the absorbency. 
Hospitals depend on Kotex 
absorbent today. 

They realize that comfort is most closely 
related to health during the use of sanitary 
protectives. Then is when women must have 
perfect ease of mind and body. And Kotex 
assures such ease. 


This unusual substance— Kotex absorbent 


Cellucotton absorbent wadding was an inven- 
tion of war times. Its quick, thorough ab- 
sorbency is almost marvelous. It is made up 
of layer on layer of the thinnest and softest 
absorbent tissues . . . each a quick, complete 
absorbent in itself. 

These many air-cooled layers make Kotex 
not only safer, but lighter, cooler to wear. They 
also permit adjustment of the filler according 
to individual needs. 

As one hospital authority puts it: “Kotex 
absorbent is noticeably free from irritating 
dust, which means increased hygienic comfort.” 

To women who still make their own sani- 
tary pads of cheesecloth and cotton, these facts 
will be of interest. Kotex absorbs (by actual 
test) five times quicker, five times greater, 





than an equal amount of sur- 
gical cotton. It takes up 16 
times its own weight in 
moisture and distributes that 
moisture evenly, not all in 
one concentrated place. 

Kotex absorbent is used in 
hospitals where every precau- 
tion known to science sur- 
rounds a patient. Hospitals 
where world-renowned sur- 
geons operate. 

Lying-in hospitals use it in 
enormous quantities, proving 
conclusively that doctors re- 
gard it as hygienically safe. What other prod- 
uct offers this assurance? 

Since it is so easy to buy Kotex and the 
price is so low, no woman need consider using 
anything else. Her choice is made for her by 
the medical profession. Surely, if they find 
Kotex absorbent best—even in the most dan- 
gerous operations—it cannot fail to be best 
for constant use. 


Why smart women prefer Kotex 


It is significant that 9 out of 10 women in 
smarter circles today use Kotex. They find 
that it permits a freedom and poise hard to 
acquire otherwise. That's because Kotex really 
fits. It is designed, you see, to conform... 
shaped at the corners and tapered. 

For perfect daintiness, Kotex deodorizes. 
This eliminates all possibility of an offense 
that fastidious women consider inexcusable. 

And here is the reason so many women first 
began to use Kotex: it is easily disposable. That 
fact alone has helped to change the hygienic 
habits of millions of women the world over! 


When writing to the Kotex Company, please mention the Woman's Journal. 


KOTEX IS SOFT... 


Nota deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. Buta 
delicate, fleecy softness that lasts for 
hours. 


— 


2 Safe, secure... keeps your mind 


at ease 


ow 


Rounded and tapered cor- 


ners —for inconspicuous protection 


4 Deodorizes... safely, thoroughly, 
i by a special process 


wn 


Disposable completely, instantly. 


Regular Kotex—45c for 12—at any 

drug, dry goods or department store, 

or singly in vending cabinets through 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Kotex Super-Size —65c for 12 
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Thousands of women first learned abou 
Kotex in hospitals, then discovered they 
could buy it at their corner drug store! 
The price of the Regular size is never more 
than 45 cents. j 

A few months’ trial will convince you 
that you owe yourself this modern, com- 
fortable, safe, sanitary protection. Kotex 
Company, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ARAQUILEG X 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 











THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


No foreign visitor has been more heartily welcomed in this country by women than 

Mary Agnes Hamilton, Labor member of the British Parliament and one of the 

two women members of the English delegation to the last League of Nations As- 

Mrs. Hamilton opened a month’s lecture tour in this country with a speech 

in which she predicted that “the United States and Great Britain will make hand- 
in-hand advance on the path of common action for world peace.” 
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In the financial district at the tip of Manhattan Island, the skyscraper is the child of necessity. It has no room to grow sidewise; 


therefore it grows up in the air 


THE MARCH OF THE SKYSCRAPER 


The Skyscraper’s Terrifying Record of Growth Has Set Architects and 
Artists to Work on Plans That Will Rescue City Dwellers of 


the Future From Sunless Streets and Traffic Jams 


KYSCRAPERS, which used to 
confine their attention to Broad- 
and Michigan Avenue, 


way 
have moved forth over the 
countryside. No city is proof 


against their gaunt invasion. Like the 
advance guard of an army of giants, 
they plant their tall steel skeletons on 
the plains of Texas and the wooded 
hills of Washington. It makes no dif- 
ference how the conquered town lies. 
It may be crowded into a valley between 
confining mountainsides, it may have 
endless acres of prairie land at its back 
door. The skyscraper plays no favor- 
ites. St. Louis and Seattle, Detroit and 
Dallas and Los Angeles find themselves 
hosts to giant buildings that might have 
been lifted bodily out of the piled mass 


By Mitprep ADAmMs 


of brick and steel that is New York. 

The skyscraper is the legitimate child 
of New York’s necessity. Land is 
limited there by the physical fact that 
Manhattan Island is surrounded by 
water. The financial district at the tip 
end of the island cannot grow sidewise ; 
therefore it grows up into the air. But 
cities built on a plain have no such hard 
and demanding restrictions. The desire 
to emulate their neighbors, the feeling 
that a skyscraper is “the thing to do,” 
that it somehow expresses civic pride and 
business acumen and tells the world 
that Homevale is as progressive as any- 
body else—these seem to be the motives 
that are resulting in incongruous 
growths and puzzling problems. 

The skyscraper has never, in all its 


= 


/ 


varied career, been an _ unmitigated 
blessing, and sometimes it has brought 
about conditions that are truly terrible. 
One has only to walk throughout the 
canyons of lower New York to realize 
how the great monsters devour light and 
air. Even on sunny days the streets of 
the financial district are grey with per- 
petual shadows. One breathes a sooty 
mixture compounded of dust and gaso- 
line fumes. If you want to see the sky 
you must look up and up until your 
head spins and the great walls seem to 
lean toward each other and toward you, 
bent on crushing body and spirit be- 
neath their tons of concrete and steel. 
At five o’clock on working days that 
crushing comes painfully close to being 
an actual fact. Then the workers pour 
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out of offices in a stream that chokes elevators, crowds the | 
streets and turns transportation vehicles into instruments of 
torture. Subway trains are packed so tightly that guards 
must shove in the last passengers with a strong arm, as one 
jams a final garment into a full trunk. | No one who can 
possibly avoid it will suffer the physical indignities and the 
actual danger of subways at the rush hour, but there are 
tens of thousands who must use them. Each year the build- 
ings rise higher and higher and the traffic conditions grow 
worse. It is a vicious circle. If skyscrapers make for trafhc 
congestion of trains and autos and humans, so does the traffic 
make for skyscrapers. If people and business did not crowd 
into cities like New York and Chicago, the cities would not 
grow to such enormous bulk and rise to such crushing heights. 


Skyscraper Contagion 


HAT is to be done about it is perhaps the most 

pressing problem that confronts urban America. And 

it is by no means limited to the city which is already 
big. Only about fifty years have passed since the first build- 
ing which could be called a skyscraper appeared in New 
York, and it was a shy little thing which in 1930 would | 
scarcely be accorded the title by its bigger brothers. There | 
are now 118 monsters more than twenty stories high in 
Manhattan alone, and work is now under way on a building 
which will rise nearly one hundred stories. 

Fortunately, the rest of the country does not yet have 

to bear New York’s burden, but with this record of growth 

Boome. : within fifty years, there is no city which can afford to sit 

<i 8 back and think itself safe. ‘They must plan for the future, 

must take advantage of the lessons learned by the great cities 
at enormous cost. 

The first of those lessons is that the skyscraper must not 
be allowed to take its monstrous way unregulated. People 
who have watched its development no longer regard it as 
inevitable. Some of them feel it is under no circumstances 
desirable, others are milder in their criticisms and only ask 
that its size and its location be regulated. If engineers and 
economists, architects, health officers and artists have their 
way, the skyscraper with its train of jammed automobiles and 
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The skyscraper 
plants its tall steel 
skeletons from coast 
to coast, Above is 
the new City Hall 
at Los Angeles 










Two recent addi- 
tions to the famous 
skyline of lower 
Manhattan. They 
go up faster than 
the camera can take 
them! 
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uncomfortable humans moving in slow and solemn jerks will 
not be allowed to take undisputed possession of the future. 
For the cities of the future are being planned, and the first 
principle is that they shall provide the greatest human good. 


The Sins of Cities 


N the course of that planning there has been long and 

serious study of cities in their present conditions. Facts 

that ordinary folk have long taken for granted—that they 
are noisy, dirty and crowded, that living conditions are bad 
and rents high, peace impossible, recreation difficult—have be- 
come the subject of scientific study. The air is analyzed, the 
quantity and effect of noise charted, the movement of pedes- 
trians and vehicles timed and plotted. The haphazard way 
in which cities have grown is carefully detailed, and reasons 
for that growth are deduced from the facts in hand. 

Two statements startling to the layman stand out in these 
reports. The first is that these cities, which are the homes 
and the children of business, and for which so much human 
comfort is sacrificed, are actually inefficient from the business 
standpoint. The second is that the cause of most of thei 
woes may be traced back to the underlying economics of real 
estate speculation and the taxation system. In other words, 
men buy a plot of land and cut it up into units which are 
planned primarily to bring them in as much money as pos- 
sible. “That means that as much of the land must be occupied 
as possible. That means that streets, which bring no profit, 
will be narrow, and no open spaces will be ‘‘wasted” for 
parks or playgrounds. Then taxation steps in and charges for 
improvements, so that buildings must rise higher and higher 
in order to pay the increasing taxes. Men buy plots and hold 
them for a rise in values. A higher selling price means that 
more space must be built in order that the building may pay 
for itself, and the only possible space is up in the air. 

It is a system that goes around and around like a squirrel 
ina cage. And meanwhile as buildings rise higher, they must 
give over more and more of their space for the elevators 
which provide vertical transportation for workers, it takes 
longer to get from office to office, the streets outside are jam- 
med so that messengers can not get about, and the wheels of 
the very business which built it all are clogged. 


Plans and Dreams 


O a growing number of people the need of a remedy 
is vital. There are artists and architects who are 
drawing schemes for ideal cities of the future, cities 
which shall proceed along lines impossible for the crowded 
acres of steel and stone in which men now live and work. 
There are practical plans for making the best of existing 
conditions which are now in the process of becoming reality, 
like the plan which is transforming Chicago, or the Master 
Plan of Detroit which takes in three counties and twenty 
municipalities and provides for the fluid movement back and 
forth, from home to work, of a great industrial population. 
There is the Regional Plan for the City of New York, which 
has been in the making for eight years, and has included the 
most detailed and scientific studies ever made of a great 
metropolis. This attempts to forecast the wisest distribution 
of homes, offices, factories, of transportation lines and recrea- 
tion spaces, so that New York in 1965 may be a finer place 
for human work and residence than is the New York of 1930. 
And there are plans for the relief of living conditions 
which range all the way from model tenements like those 
that Rockefeller built in Bayonne and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company erected on Long Island, to entire com- 
munities laid out on paper ahead of time and planned to the 
minutest detail. Sunnyside is a suburb, Radburn a whole 
suburban town whose people need never see a city. Both 
of them start with the community idea, and lay out homes 
and schools, backyards and garages, with due provision for 
the corner grocery and the soda counter. (Cont. on p. 33) 





The new Chrysler tower, New York, whose seventy-seven stories and 
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How “cooperation” with the motion picture magnates looks to the independents. They find it a frail 


weapon in their crusade for better movies 
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Better Movies—But How? 


T he Independents Say: Not “Through Cooperation” with the Industry 


HOULD the women’s organiza- 
tions cooperate with the motion 
picture industry in the hope of 
securing better pictures? Clearly 
and unequivocally the answer to 

this question that the /oman’s Journal 
has asked me is No. Of the need for 
better pictures there can be no doubt. 
But this is not the method to secure 
them. 

Cooperation of women’s organiza- 
tions with the motion picture industry 
is unsound in principle. The two groups 
have different objectives. “The coopera- 
tion offered by the industry is through 
an agency without jurisdiction over the 
conditions governing the causes of un- 
satisfactory pictures. The methods pro- 
posed in the cooperative plans are inade- 
quate and ineffective. In the very na- 


By CATHERYNE COOKE GILMAN 


Illustration by Agnes Lehman 


ture of things, women’s organizations 
are not and can not be held responsible 
for the conduct of the motion picture 
industry. The producers are solely re- 
sponsible and must not be permitted to 
shift the praise or blame on an unofficial, 
unauthorized group. It should be un- 
necessary for any industry to call upon 
its patrons for the type of service asked 
by the motion picture industry of 
women’s organizations. 

This is not a discussion of motion pic- 
tures, but of methods proposed to im- 
prove them. It is no longer necessary 
to argue whether pictures are satisfac- 
tory or not. The facts are before the 
world. The industry claims that it has 
twenty million people viewing films a 
day. These people cannot go to motion 
pictures for one month without realizing 


that the worst accusations that have been 
made are self-evident in the moving pic- 
ture theatre. There is no need to prove 
—even if this writer were willing to 
present the sordid details—that, even 
with due regard for good pictures, the 
screen is permeated by exaggerated sex 
appeal, criminal practices, ridicule of 
marriage, disregard for law enforcement, 
desecration of religious ideals and ques- 
tionable ethics. 

Students of this subject agree that 
pictures made in this country for amuse- 
ment purposes are unwholesome and 
anti-social in their influences upon youth 
and immature adults, or even those of 
widely differing experiences. This 
assumption is supported by a great body 
of public opinion recently compiled from 
eminent leaders of thought in all parts 
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of the world; by scientific research under 
the leadership of recognized authorities; 
by the analysis and characterization of 
films; and by the censorship reports from 
foreign countries in addition to our own. 

Valuable compilations of supporting 
evidence are to be found in “The Mo- 
tion Picture Problem, The Cinema and 
the League of Nations,” by William 
Marston Seabury; in the reports of the 
Child Welfare Division of the League 
of Nations, and in Congressional and 
Parliamentary records of hearings upon 
motion picture legislation. The facts 
show that motion pictures are influencing 
unfavorably the education and character 
of citizens in this and in other countries ; 
that they are undermining the prestige 
of Americans in foreign lands; are caus- 
ing the loss of confidence in the leader- 
ship of the white race; are menacing the 
good will among peoples and endanger- 
ing the peace of the worid. 

These statements are further rein- 
forced by the testimony of individual 
authorities, frequent public protests, the 
character and number of legal restric- 
tions enacted, appeals of social, civic and 
religious groups, and the demonstrations 
in foreign countries against motion pic- 
tures made in America, espe- 
cially the feature picture. 

All civilized nations have 
passed laws to protect their citi- 
zens from the unwholesome pic- 
tures imported from America. 
The report from Australia illus- 
trates the situation. During 
one year, out of 24,021,708 
feet of film imported, 22,841,- 
912 feet came from the United 
States of America. Over half 
of the film footage was rejected 
or passed only after elimina- 
tions were made. Appeals for 
assistance in raising the stand- 
ards of motion picture produc- 
tion have come from the Na- 
tional Councils of Women of 
Australia, Canada, China, France, Ger- 
many, Hawaii, India, Irish Free State, 
Japan, Jugoslavia, Palestine, Roumania 
and Turkey. The women’s organiza- 
tions in this country have voiced their 
opposition consistently over a period of 
twenty years. 


Thirty Million Advisers? 


T would seem that the motion pic- 
ture people themselves do not dis- 
agree with their critics. They have 

organized and are spending millions of 
dollars in plans to secure the coopera- 
tion of women’s and religious organiza- 
tions, according to their own statements, 
to secure better pictures. The spokesman 
for the industry, Mr. Will Hays, re- 
cently claimed that “more than thirty 
million members of individual church 
and civic organizations are acting as ad- 
visers to the industry in an effort to keep 
objectionable material off the screen.” 


says No. 





Yet the evidence in almost any motion 
picture theatre would lead to the con- 
clusion that the advice of these eminent 
millions is really bad or they are engaged 
in inconsequential cooperation. 


Twenty Years’ Cooperation” 


SHORT sketch of the twenty 
A years of continuous cooperation 

of social, civic and religious or- 
ganizations with the motion picture in- 
dustry may serve to point the answer to 
the Journal's question. 

The demand for better motion pic- 
tures came to the attention of the public 
in this country in 1908 when the Mayor 
of New York City closed all motion pic- 
ture houses because the pictures were 
unclean and immoral. In 1909 a group 
of organizations offered to cooperate 
with the agents of the industry by ad- 
vising them concerning the type of pic- 
tures desirable for public welfare. ‘‘Co- 
operation” has been the watchword since 
that time. 

The groups offering their services in 
1909 were given opportunity to censor 
pictures, but had no power to enforce 
their recommendations. They were 


This is the first of two articles in answer 
to the question, Shall women’s organiza- 
tions cooperate with the motion-picture to 
industry in an effort to get better pic- 
tures? The answer this time is by Mrs. 
Robbins Gilman, president of the Federal 
Motion Picture Council in America. She 
Next month Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, now associated with the motion- 
picture industry as women’s representa- 


tive, will say Yes. 


provided by the industry with secretarial 
help and other expenses. “They were 
called the National Board of Censor- 
ship. In a comparatively short time the 
members of the Board realized that their 
obligations to the industry reduced their 
power to endorsement of pictures. 

The result was unsatisfactory to the 
public and a new demonstration of 
unrest then became evident. Some of 
the members of the Board of Censor- 
ship withdrew and the industry pro- 
posed’ cooperation and a reorganization 
of the Board. A new slogan was 
adopted, ‘Selection not censorship,” and 
the old Board became the National 
Board of Review. Instead of the former 
financial arrangement, the Board was 
now paid a fixed sum per reel for re- 
viewing pictures. 

In the course of a few more years 
the public again resented the fact that 
improvement in motion pictures was de- 
plorably slow. The industry was 
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charged with bad faith as well as with 
producing, distributing and exhibiting 
bad films. 

Legislatures were interested, and in 
one year censorship legislation was in- 
troduced in thirty-two states and ap- 
proximately one hundred and seventy- 
five cities. The situation was serious for 
the industry. One of the largest pro- 
ducing companies made a clever counter- 
proposal to the effect that “the industry 
clean up from within.” A carefully 
worded pledge was made public to this 
effect. It claimed that the producers 
would produce pictures according to spe- 
cific standards and “agreed to eliminate 
all objectionable material from pictures.”’ 
This pledge is known in the literature 
of the motion-picture industry as the 
famous “Thirteen Points,” announced 
in 1921. Through these points the in- 
dustry disapproved pictures emphasizing 
sex appeal in suggestive forms; showing 
commercialized vice; making illicit love 
affairs attractive ; showing people scantily 
clad; needlessly prolonging demonstra- 
tions of passionate love; dealing prima- 
rily with vice and crime ; showing drunk- 
enness, gambling, use of narcotics, etc., 
in attractive guise; showing vulgarity, 
improper gestures and attitudes, 
et. 

The public, however, was 
still restless, and many organi- 
zations increased their activities 
promote state censorship. 
The producers themselves de- 
manded an organization for 
their combined protection. In 
1922 the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of 
America, Incorporated, came in- 
to existence, with a leader, Mr. 
Will Hays, selected from a 
prominent government position. 
The new organization _ re- 
affirmed and signed the famous 
“Thirteen Points.” They be- 
came the pact between the pro- 
ducers and the public. 


High Hopes 


HE new agency took steps imme- 
diately to enlist the cooperation 
of sixty-four national groups, 
representing social, religious and civic 
organizations. The group was known 
as the Public Relations Committee. The 
announcement was received with high 
hopes and the opposition again relaxed. 
The Public Relations Committee was to 
furnish “‘a previewing,” “a reviewing,” 
“an advisory,” “an interpreting” and “a 
disseminating service for the industry.” 
The members of the cooperating 
groups on the Public Relations Com- 
mittee expected results. They sincerely 
desired better pictures. They grew im- 
patient with the dilatory tactics of the 
industry, and with the inaction of their 
own national boards. Group after group 
—including the National Congress of 
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Parent-Teachers’ Associations and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
withdrew in disappointment, disap- 
proval or disgust until the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Incorporated, hastily an- 
nounced that the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, having accomplished its task, 
would be disbanded. 

Two other groups then reorganized 
their programs. One was formed by 
those interested in legal censorship. It 
was independently supported and worked 
for state and Federal censorship. ‘The 
other was promoted by the cooperating 
volunteer censorship groups of the Bet- 
ter Films Committee of the National 
Board of Review, which was still sup- 
ported by previewing the industry’s 
films. 

This volunteer censorship movement 
shifted the opposition from the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors to 
the National Board of Review. The ruse 
was successful for the time. Women’s 
organizations were flooded with propa- 
ganda for better films by the Better 
lilms Committee. In every town where 
a woman’s club could be located, and 
even in rural districts where names of 
women could be obtained, appeals by 
letter or in person were made to rally 
support for this new cooperative pro- 
gram. Women were feeling keenly the 
need for better pictures for their chil- 
dren and young people. The offer seemed 
plausible, the plan simple and the oppor- 
tunity great. 


Stilling Opposition 


HE result was intoxicating to the 

industry, but a bromide to wom- 

en’s organizations. The plan prom- 
ised a false security. The new slogan 
was “Endorse the best and ignore the 
rest.” This jingle captivated the imagi- 
nation and stilled the opposition. It was 
called ‘“‘constructive cooperation.” More 
men and women from prominent posi- 
tions were employed by the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors to take 
charge of the business of cooperation. 
Some of the employees were politicians, 
some were attorneys, some educators 
and others were religious leaders—all 
were citizens of ability and influence. 

But all the time objectionable films 
continued to flood the country. 

The industry took occasion, because 
of the renewed confidence, to establish 
a Public Relations Department with an 
“Open Door Policy.” The organization 
was shifted from New York to Holly- 
wood. Instead of representatives of na- 
tional boards it was composed of a paid 
staff and a group of cooperating endors- 
ers. The endorsers were unofficial rep- 
resentatives of women’s organizations 
appointed by the industry. The “Open 
Door Policy’—in Mr. Hays’s words— 
was an invitation to the public “to come 
to us frankly and unhesitatingly with 
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your constructive and helpful sugges- 
tions and advice.” It was a flattering 
appeal and effective. The work of the 
Better Films Committee, amply financed 
and ably directed, flourished for a time, 
but the result was inevitably the same. 
The new slogan for this period was 
“The Formula—for preventing the film- 
ing of unwholesome books.” Yet pro- 
ducers continued to produce films of 
books banned by public libraries. 


New Propaganda 


T would seem that no new personal- 
ity employed by the industry nor 
new plan of cooperation could revive 

confidence in cooperation for securing 
better motion pictures. However, that 
is being tried. New propaganda with 
the old ‘‘formula” has appeared and the 
question is whether the industry’s latest 
attempt to betray the women of this 
country, by installing a woman as official 
representative of organized women at 
Hollywood, will succeed. It has aroused 
the old inquiry as to whether women’s 
organizations should cooperate with the 
motion-picture industry in the hope of 
securing better pictures. To those who 
have dissociated themselves from the in- 
dustry and are acting independently, the 
answer is clearly in the negative. The 
women’s clubs and the churches have 
been the principal recipients of the de- 
ceptive propaganda. 

As the history shows, the industry has 
consistently led the cooperating groups 
to try volunteer censorship. At the 
same time it has loudly vilified as un- 
American, unconstitutional and prudish 
reform all other efforts to regulate and 
supervise it as a public utility. Appar- 
ently it has terrified the press and the 
radical magazines by pronouncing as 
censorship all efforts to bring the mo- 
tion-picture industry under the same or 
similar statutory regulations that gov- 
ern the trade practices and industrial 
promotion of railroads, radios, Federal 
banks and food packers and producers. 

The groups cooperating have tried 
volunteer censorship under the guise of 
many names, but always under the lead- 
ership of paid agents of the industry. 


By and For the Industry 
ACILITIES are provided by the 


industry to make the task allur- 

ing and the results safe for itself. 
Cooperation merely shields the producers 
and distributors and misleads the pub- 
lic. The cooperation offered by the in- 
dustry has always been vicarious. It 
has come through boards, committees, 
departments or incorporations organized, 
financed and governed by the industry 
for the industry. A large force of able 
men and women is employed to promote 
and safeguard its business interests. At 
the same time it employs another influ- 
ential group selected from prominent 


positions to provide cooperative plans for 
those who might be expected to object 
to the industry’s exploitation of the pub- 
lic. The industry brooks no interference 
from its employees or its cooperators, 
They cease to be employees and coopera- 
tors when their interference becomes 
effective. 

The women’s organizations and the 
churches cannot, in the eyes of the in- 
dustry, cooperate with it, unless they 
submit to the moral standards of the 
czars of the industry—and to the com- 
mercial policy which, in their opinion, 
will bring them the greatest profits. 

Responsible and effective cooperation 
could come only by giving joint powers 
and equal representation with the pro- 
ducers, distributors and exhibitors in the 
actual conduct of the business. 

The subsidized agency of the industry, 
through which cooperation is offered, has 
no jurisdiction over actual conditions 
governing causes of unsatisfactory pic- 
tures. The methods proposed are in- 
adequate and tragically ineffective. The 
history of the movement of the women’s 
organizations cooperation with the in- 
dustry has amply demonstrated the fu- 
tility of the policy. The solution must 
Le applied directly at the source of 
production and distribution, by the 
United States Government having power 
to regulate a public utility operating na- 
tionally and internationally. 

The fundamental cause of the in- 
crease of undesirable pictures after years 
of slavish cooperation is found in the 
fact that cooperation proposed by the 
industry applies its remedy at the point 
of exhibition and not at the point of 
production and distribution where the 
trouble exists. The causes are in the 
selection and treatment of subject ma- 
terial during the process of production 
and in the methods used by the indus- 
try for distributing or marketing the 
product. This latter cause seems little 
understood by the cooperating groups. 

system of block booking and 


D blind booking under the so-called 


uniform contract with an unjust arbi- 
tration clause. Under block booking 
distributors must contract to take blocks 
of pictures selected by the producers and 
must then load them off on the exhibitor 
in blocks that may contain seventeen or 
seventy-seven pictures in a lot. The ex- 
hibitor must sign the uniform contract, 
which provides no appeal through the 
court, to get on the film circuit. Blind 
booking means what the name implies— 
the booking of films before they are pro- 
duced and their distribution without op- 
portunity to see them. ‘These and other 
trade practices make it impossible for 
the exhibitors to be amenable to the de- 
mands of the public with or without co- 
operation. (Continued on page 34) 


“Block Booking” 
ISTRIBUTION is through a 
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Keystone View Co. 


Tea, lunch and dinner are served at Scientific Housekeeping, Inc., by trim student employees whose every motion is under observation 
by the capable manager 


The Eight-Hour Day at Home 


An Experiment in Raising Homemaking to a Professional Plane 


HO has not found Maggie 

gabbing with “her cousin” 

in the kitchen when she 

should be shining silver? 

Who has not come home to 
find a message via Hilda “‘to please call 
Mr. Mudgett [unknown] at Megantic 
2861” [unheard of]? Who has not been 
left in the lurch by part-time Anabelle 
when important guests are expected to 
dinner? 

The inefficiency, ignorance and care- 
lessness of hired help, however loyal and 
well-meaning the majority may be, are 
topics for animated discussion whenever 
women come together. With equal 
ground for complaint, the unreasonable- 
ness and the injustice of ““Madame’’. are 
talked over in the kitchen. 

To avoid this circle of grumbling, 
Scientific Housekeeping, Inc., opened its 
doors about ten years ago in New York 
City. Scientific Housekeeping, Inc., is 
an educational organization which trains, 
supplies and supervises expert household 





By JEAN WHITBY 


workers on the basis of an eight-hour 
day and six-day week, assuming full re- 
sponsibility for the management of the 
home, when employers desire that serv- 
ice. 
The idea started with Mrs. Richard 
Boardman, whose vision, energy and 
means turned it into a flourishing enter- 
prise. Mrs. Boardman had organized 
in 1918 a center for ‘‘domestic assist- 
ants” under the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, later taken over by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and she had become convinced that if 
homemaking could be raised to a proper 
professional plane, “the servant prob- 
lem” would disappear. She therefore 
interested a group of influential women, 
and in 1921 opened her own beautiful 
home as a training school for domestic 
employees. Later, as the school grad- 
uated into the organization of Scientific 
Housekeeping, it moved into its present 
quarters in East 47th Street. 

Scientific Housekeeping, Inc., has an 


impersonal, antiseptic sound, but a visi- 
tor finds it lodged in an old-fashioned, 
green-shuttered house—homelike outside, 
charming inside. The three upper stories 
are rented as apartments, with the 
understanding that the student domestic 
workers practice there on dusting, bed 
making and polishing. Downstairs in 
the big living room, and in the dining- 
room, tea, lunch and dinner are served 
at a small charge to a limited number 
of guests by trim student employees 
whose every motion is under observation 
by the capable manager. Mrs. Board- 
man’s valuable silver is still used as well 
as dainty china and fine linen, so that 
the atmosphere of a private home may 
be maintained. 

Last, but not the least important part 
of Scientific Housekeeping’s home is the 
Dorcas Boardman kitchen, ‘‘the perfect 
workshop” originated by Mrs. Board- 
man, where pots and pans hang within 
easy reach above the head, and supplies 

(Continued on page 44) 














G. W. Harting 


Helen Dryden, who does magical things with paint and brush, shows her design for a mod- 


ernist piano. It found an immediate market 


elen Dryden’s Versatile Art 


The Career of a Successful Woman Artist Who Has a 
W ord of Advice for the Ambitious Art Student 


&6 HERE,” said Helen Dryden, 
holding out a fresh copy of a 
recently dated magazine, 
‘when you break into a trade 
journal you're truly famous, 

aren't you?” 

Objections were in order that this 
was scarcely necessary to clinch Miss 
Dryden’s fame. Nevertheless, her pic- 
ture on the advertising pages of an auto- 
mobile trade journal, the inscription 
telling about America’s highest paid 
woman artist designing hardware for 
the interior of motor cars, has bearing 
on this story. It illustrates anew the 
versatility of this much-sought person- 
age. It suggests yet another area of 
opportunity for practical-minded artistic 
talent. 

When an artist reaches the point 
where Miss Dryden has arrived she 
doesn’t have to go a-seeking new and 
bigger things to do. They come, rather, 
in quest of her. Hers is an enviable 


By FRANcEs DrRewry MCMULLEN 


pinnacle, to which youngsters just 
emerging from schools of applied art 
may cast their eyes longingly. Attached 
to it is not just the glamorous name of 
being America’s highest paid woman 
artist, but many special privileges and 
amenities of living, besides. She signs a 
five-year contract to supply a magazine 
with covers not primarily because she 
can earn most there, but because the 
atmosphere of the office is agreeable. 
They leave her to her own devices. 
Again, she turns down a movie magnate 
who would engage her for designing 
costumes, because she doesn’t like his 
Hollywood methods. His open purse 
does not privilege him to dictate details 
to her that he knows nothing about. 
Her success has allowed her for years 
to pursue a rather leisurely daily routine 
of work from ten until three; then a 
walk, shopping, friends, tea. But don’t 
forget that those hours alone, without 
models, in her orderly, green-chintz- 


hung studio, before her _ paint-pot- 
studded work table, are energetic, 





achieving ones—a magazine cover done 
in a few hours, perhaps, an illustration 
for an advertisement with even greater 
dispatch. 


HE wears Paris gowns, which set 

off her small slim figure and fair 

countenance to best advantage, 
and keeps a Japanese butler to add an 
exotic note to her already enchanting 
surroundings. The visitor glimpses her 
English dining-room of simple lines and 
dark wood, relieved by the glow of old 
pewter and the gaiety of bright chintzes. 
Her friendly hospitality will admit of a 
look into the little early American bed- 
room beyond. Then you settle down in 
a graceful armchair in the living-room 
and let the soothing warmth of its cozi- 
ness sweep over you. ‘There is color in 
the tall toile de Jouy pattern on the 
walls, of a tint that matches well the 
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gorgeously painted Chinese red bookcase 
in the corner and the filmy draperies of 
the wide window seat; color, too, in the 
green armchairs facing each other before 
the fire and hooked rugs scattered about 
the carpet. There is distinction in the 
deep, almost square, French sofa and 
sturdy old Governor Winthrop desk, 
and allurement in the odd bits of white 
pottery on the black mantelpiece. Dec- 
orative and restful, it is an abode that 
invites one to tarry. Yet annually Miss 
Dryden flees it for months of rest, 
recreation and the garnering of fresh 
ideas abroad. 

With the star of this example to hitch 
one’s wagon to, the art student may 
well take heart, but not too much heart. 
Success, be forewarned, has its costs. 
At times Helen Dryden speaks with a 
world weariness that suggests the strain 
her profession puts on her spirit and her 
strength. That annual escape from the 
city and the pressure of creating is not 
so much a pleasure jaunt as a physical 
necessity. But when she has had her 
weeks of the simple life at her favorite 
European baths her energy and her en- 
thusiasm revive. 

Helen Dryden’s progress belongs to 
another age of art. The conditions that 
determined it have altered much since 
she started out into an indifferent world. 
She did not have to compete with to- 
day’s hordes of aspirants. But neither 
did she have their manifold chances. 
The leanness of opportunity in those 
days makes the present art world look 
like an open gold mine by comparison. 
Miss Dryden had her own way to dig 
in a decade when the ground she chose 
was encrusted with conservatism and 
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A modernist textile design by Miss Dryden 
which she names “Playthings” 


self-satisfaction. She would never have 
hewn out a career, she says as she looks 
back, without a new idea and the per- 
sistency to put it over. 


OME seventeen or eighteen years 
S ago she arrived in New York from 
Philadelphia, equipped with the 
slight training of a summer session in an 
outdoor painting class and a little news- 
paper fashion sketching experience. But 
she had the notion that the stiffly photo- 
graphic style of fashion illustrating then 
in vogue was very bad and the convic- 
tion that the chic ladies in her own port- 
folio, achieved with far more feeling if 
far less technique, were a good deal bet- 
ter. For a year she tried peddling her 
work among editors who concerned 
themselves only in an effort to show her 
the error of her ways. 

Finally a reorganized publication, 
courageous and adventurous, agreed to 
let her be herself on a salary. In three 
months her fashion drawings had won 
her the chance to do a cover, the first 
in a line that now insures at least one 
strikingly modern woman’s head on the 
newsstands every month. And soon she 
found herself a leader in a movement 
in fashion illustrating that since has 
swept old methods before it and brought 
to the pages of our magazines those 
svelte, decorative creatures which, if 
not actually lifelike, have, at any rate, 
set new standards of smartness for 
women. 

In those early days fashion illustrat- 


ing was about the only remunera- 
tive prospect for the average woman 
artist. But it was not long be- 


fore a powder puff designed by Miss 
Dryden caught the eye of Charles B. 
Dillingham, theatrical producer, and 
brought her a commission to costume a 
revue. She started with ‘Watch Your 
Step,” starring the Vernon Castles in 
1914, and by the time she set about to 
do the Barrymores’ production of “Clair 
de Lune”’ some years later, she had be- 
come an expert on period dress. 

Since then Miss Dryden has done 
almost everything that a commercial 
artist could do, always with that magic 
touch that is her own—a certain style 
and elegance that for all its conven- 
tionalized simplicity has highly decora- 
tive value. In her record are drawings 
for advertisements, designs for textiles 
and even a modernistic piano that made 
an immediate market for itself. And 
now she is interested in the trimmings 
of automobiles. 

The chances for a woman artist to 
get ahead today, Miss Dryden estimates, 
are about fifty times what they were 
when she started out. True, more is 
needed to begin with. The pace of this 
age requires the short cut of formal 
training such as she never had. In 
school, she believes, technique may be 
quickly acquired that she, ignorant even 
of how to put on paint when she got her 
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first job, had to learn slowly and pains- 
takingly by the trial and error method. 
But school has its dangers, too, she 
warns, if the pupil tends to reflect the 
master rather than to express himself. 

Fashion sketching still presents the 
dominant field for the woman artist, but 
the field is wider and easier for the be- 
ginner to enter, as magazines and news- 
papers using fashion drawings continue 
to multiply. With more magazines, 
there are also more covers to be done, 
and in the competition to catch the pass- 
ing eye more leeway is now given by 
editors to notes of originality. Adver- 
tising columns, too, have grown unbe- 
lievably, which means increased chances 
with agencies and in the advertising de- 
partments of all sorts of concerns, since 
nowadays all important advertising must 
be illustrated by artists. 


‘<4 EPARTMENT §sstores __ par- 
ticularly want capable young 
women artists,” Miss Dry- 

den said. “Not just in New York 

but in the large cities about the country 
you will see a fine new quality in ad- 
vertising drawings. In merchandising, 
too, the department stores are finding 
room for the artist, to arrange their dis- 
plays and to advise on stock. As a mat- 
ter of fact, those who now hold such 
positions are neither young people nor 
Americans. But this kind of work is at 
least another end toward which the 
coming generation of artists may aspire. 
“Much has been heard in recent years 
about art in industry, too. And this is 
not talk, but actual fact. Artists are 
required for designing every kind of 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The romantic “Guitar”—one of Miss 
Dryden’s designs for linen 











It Might Happen to You 
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A “Murder” Mystery With a Moral 


HE other day in a beautiful, 

progressive Mid-West city, a 

physician’s wife, stepping into 

the office of her husband, found 

him lying unconscious on the 
floor. Unable to rouse him, she ran into 
a neighboring bank and took two of the 
employees back with her. All three 
thought the husband a victim of heart 
failure. ‘The wife summoned her broth- 
er-in-law by telephone. He noticed that 
the doctor, in falling, apparently had 
struck some hard object, perhaps the 
metal cuspidor, which had made a small 
wound in the back of the neck just at 
the base of the skull. 

The coroner was notified. A further 
examination of the wound suggested that 
possibly it had been made by a bullet. 
Furthermore, when the body was lifted, 
a small .22 calibre rifle was found be- 
neath it. 

The police were notified. It was at 
once evident to them that the man had 
been murdered. ‘They looked at the 
body, at the rifle and—quite naturally— 
at the wife. Roughly they questioned 
her. 

Who else had been there that morn- 
ing?—Nobody had been there. The 
only door which gave access from the 
street was still locked from the night 
before. Besides, her apartment door 
was open. She would certainly have 
seen anyone who entered. 

Where was she when the shot was 
fired?—She heard no shot, but she had 
been in the apartment just across the 
hall all the morning. And she didn’t 
hear a gun fired fifteen feet away ?—No, 
she didn’t hear it. 

What did she hear?—Why, she 
remembered hearing the doctor singing 
and brushing his clothes earlier in the 
morning. He was getting ready to go 
away. .. . Going deer-hunting? Had 
he been cleaning his rifle? . “No, 
we were going to see his mother. I 
think that was the reason he was sing- 
ing.” 

She could hear a man singing and 
brushing his clothes, and couldn’t hear 
a rifle shot? How did she think her 
husband was killed, anyway? 

She did not know—unless he had shot 


By CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 


Illustrations by Jean Henry 








The wife was hurried off to jail and 
thrust into a cell 


himself. He—had sometimes talked of 
doing that. 

Satirical comment on the part of the 
police. A man sings and carefully 
brushes his clothes and then—shoots him- 
self in the back of the head—with a 
rifle!—“Come along, you!” 

The wife, unaccompanied by relatives 
or friends, who were refused permission 
to go with her, was hurried off to jail 
and put in a cell adjoining that of a 
noisy drunken woman on one side and 
a lewd woman of the street on the 
other. All day, all night, all the next 
day without friends, without an attor- 
ney, she was continuously questioned as 
to why she did it and how she did it. 
Came the most intimate inquiries about 
her relations with her husband; about 
the hypothetical “other woman” who 
was supposed to have aroused her mur- 
derous jealousy; about the “other man” 
who made her husband a hateful en- 
cumbrance to be gotten rid of... . 

And not to have heard that shot just 
across the hall! What did she take 
them for, anyway? ... And how hu- 
morous—her hiding the rifle under his 
body! . .. There was she, there was 


the rifle, and there was the dead man 


who, if by any impossible gymnastic he 
could have put a rifle bullet into his 
medulla oblongata, must inevitably have 
left telltale powder marks. But 
there were no powder marks. ‘There- 
fore he must have been shot by a per- 
son standing some distance away. She 
was that person. “Come on! Own up! 
It’ll go a good deal easier with you if 
you do.” 

Stunned by her grief and by the 
shocking accusation, the wife maintained 
an apathetic composure which failed to 
comply with police ideals of what an 
innocent woman so accused would natu- 
rally do. This was pure pretense, they 
decided—as they would have decided if 
she had made any exhibition of distress 
or grief. ‘“‘Now don’t you try any of 
your play-acting on us! We’re wise to 
your tactics,” the police said cynically. 

For, quite properly, the officers had 
been busy investigating the antecedents 
of both husband and wife. ‘They had 
come but recently to ........ and had taken 
rooms in a poor block in a rather poor 
part of town, because they were them- 
selves desperately poor, and trying to 
get a fresh start in life. 

In the little place from which they 
had come the doctor had once had a 
fine practice reaching far beyond the 
confines of the village. They had had 
a beautiful home and an enviable place 
in society. ‘The doctor had done not- 
able service during the War which had 
won for him a decoration. ‘The wife 
was the leader of an exceptionally fine 
group of community players who had 
established their own “little theater.” 
It was this fact, discovered by the 
police, which caused them to taunt her 
about “play-acting.” 





ATER the doctor, possibly under 
some special stress of practice, be- 
gan the use of morphine and other 

drugs. Soon the effects became notice- 
able, a matter of surprised comment 
everywhere. In vain did his wife and 
friends struggle to save him from this 
tragic enslavement. Health, social and 
professional standing, his practice, their 
home, the private means of his wife, 
all vanished, until, at late last, the hus- 
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band went away and ‘“‘took the cure.” 
He returned seemingly a man again. 

So, they had sought to bury the past 
and begin life over again in this new 
place. But hardly did they commence 
to make the grade when abruptly he fell 
into his old habits. On that fateful 
morning the curtain was rung down— 
for him. 

Learning this bitter story, the police 
saw “the motive’ for murder in the 
frustrated hopes or infuriated passion of 
the wife. She was kept in jail “incom- 
municado” while officers zealously la- 
bored to compel her to complete a ‘‘per- 
fect case’ against herself. The motive; 
the opportunity; the absence of any 
other suspect; the impossibility of suicide 
in such fashion; the absence of powder- 
marks; the absurd claim of not having 
heard a shot—everything conspired to 
bring this woman to the status before 
the law of a murderess impenitent and 
unconfessed. 


the paper featuring the tragedy, 

exclaimed to his mother: “Why, 
er must have done it just as 
he said he would!” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about?” exclaimed the incredulous 
mother. 

“Yes, I tell you he did,” persisted the 
boy. ‘“‘He showed me just how he 
would do it—if he ever did do it.” 

“Charles,” said the mother, “you 
come with me.” And to police head- 
quarters they went. 

There the boy told of visiting Dr. 
Fe See ’s office as a patient. “He acted 
awful queer,” the boy said. ‘He told 
me if ever he wanted to kill himself he 
would make a sure job, in the back of 
the head, right above the neck. He took 
down a skull that was standing on the 
bookcase and he turned it around and 
marked a little round ring with his pen- 
cil to show just where he would shoot. 
And if the skull is still there, you ought 
to find that pencil mark 
now, in the back, just 
on top of the neck.” 

The coroner found 
the skull and the little 
round pencil mark.— 
But how in heck could 
a man shoot himself in 
that spot with a long- 
barreled weapon like a 
rifle? The wife’s at- 
torney (when her 
friends succeeded in 
forcing one into the 
case) demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the 
coroner’s court that by 
kneeling in a certain 
Position and throwing 
the head sharply back, 
a man intent on such 
a fantastic procedure 
could carry it out. And 


Tes a boy of thirteen, reading 








“Why, Dr. .. 
done it 
would,” said the boy 


just as he said he 





of course he would fall backward upon 
the gun. 

But why, pray, had not the wife 
heard the shot? Police officers stationed 
in the apartment, listening for a shot, 
were not certain they distinguished it 
above the irregular traffic noises of the 
street. Though in quiet intervals, one 
could hear the vig- 
orous brushing of 
a coat! As to the 
singing, experts 
testified that drug 
addicts were sub- 
ject to the swiftest 
and most unac- 
countable reversal 
of moods. Perhaps 
a sudden dread of 
his mother’s 
knowing that he 
had again fallen a 
victim to the drug 
habit overwhelmed 
him on the pros- 
pect of visiting her. out an 

But what about 
p o wder-marks? 

Oh, the brother-in-law who had first 
noticed the wound, not realizing its 
true character, had wiped off the blood 
clot (and no doubt, incidentally, the 
powder marks) with a damp cloth. He 
would have told them about that long 
ago, had he been given a chance. (1 
think a brief but inescapable jail sen- 
tence might be a good thing for any per- 
son with no more judgment than that; 
for any person, in fact, who thoughtless- 
ly meddles with the “setting” of a pos- 


sible crime.) 
A rendered. The wife is back in 
the little town from which she 
came, surrounded by the friends who 
were prevented from communicating 
with her in her time of dreadful need. 
And this freedom and this exoneration 
of a completely innocent woman could 
scarcely have come 
about at all except for 
the chance evidence of 
a boy who doubtless 
would have been ac- 
cused of making up a 
fairy tale, but for the 
corroboration found in 
that little pencil-mark 
on the skull. Here is 
a story, both in the bi- 
zarre details of the sui- 
cide and in the manner 
of its solution, too in- 
credible for any stock 
murder mystery—yet, 
as it happens, true! 
But are not some 
further reflections due 
in this case? What is 
that utter fiction about 
a man or a woman be- 
ing presumed to be in- 
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nocent until proven guilty? Why 
should not an accused person under all 
circumstances have access to counsel? 
One way to get around this is to say 
that a person so detained under suspi- 
cion is not “accused.” But the public 
is familiar with the methods pursued 
without mercy and often with brutal 
physical violence to 
force an “unac- 
cused”’ person into 
a confession of 
guilt. Such a per- 
son, while techni- 
cally a “guest” of 
the county or 
municipality (as 
the lady in ques- 
tion was assured 
she was) is really 
at the mercy of re- 
lays of accusers 
and tormentors in- 
tent on but one 
thing, “a confes- 
sion of — guilt.” 
Theoretically, of 
course, a person in 
such a situation has a right to counsel. 
Practically, counsel is often, as in this 
case, refused by bullies of the police or 
the detective force. 

What about the state’s attorney be- 
ing bound in fact (as he is in law) to 
protect the just rights of persons under 
arrest? It is by no accident that this 
officer is popularly called the prosecuting 
attorney, and that, prior to election, he 
always publishes the number of convic- 
tions during his previous term of office. 
By that token we need the Public De- 
fender as an integral part of the per- 
sonnel of every county judicial system. 
California has favorable experience to 
contribute under this head. I would 
recommend the reading of a book of this 
title by Meyer Goldman. 

Have we not all known or heard of 
cases somewhat like the one I have re- 
lated, though probably lacking the 
dramatic proofs of innocence which al- 
most miraculously came to the rescue 
of this woman? The though 
convinced, showed a naive reluctance to 
accept defeat in such a perfect case. 
They simply “faded out” of the 
scene, without apology or word of re- 
gret. ‘‘Many a person has gone over 
the road on less evidence than we un- 
earthed against you,” one of them in- 
formed her at parting. Of the prose- 
cuting attorney the accused wrote me: 
“T had to just make him say to me that 
he didn’t believe I did it.” 

You and I read not infrequently of 
innocent persons beinz railroaded to 
prison, but read it, alas! onlv years after 
the railroading has been done! And 
how seldom do we hear of any repara- 
tion being even attempted for the vic- 
tim of such a miscarriave of justice! A 
person may bring suit for false imnrison- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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TODAY’S BUSINESS —PEACE 


Above Hubbub on the Hill Over Liquor, Lobbyists, and Tariff, Peace 
Talk Holds Sway With Delegates Off for the Naval Parley and Women 
Meeting for the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 


January 17, 1930. 
IVE eminent gentle- 
men breakfasted at 
the White House 
one January morn- 
ing and then board- 

ed the train for New York. 
That simple but tremen- 
dously important event quieted 
for the moment even our hub- 
bub about the tariff, prohibi- 
tion and the strange turn of 
the political wheel that has 
put a La Follette on the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. It 
shifted the center of national 
interest from the capital to 
London, where the five gentle- 
men, with two others, sit as 
the American delegation to the 
London Naval Conference. 
There, with not a single ad- 
miral in their group, they are 
trying to translate the Hoover 
hopes for international naval 
reduction (and how significant 
it is that we speak now of re- 
duction and not limitation) 
into figures of naval strength 
acceptable to nations whose 
problems of national defense, 
racial antagonisms, suspicions 
and mutual fears rooted in his- 
tory are almost incomprehen- 
sible to a nation as geographi- 
cally isolated and economical- 
ly strong as the United States. 
On the outcome of the Lon- 
don Conference depends, as 
President Hoover pointed out 
to the five departing delegates, 
“the progress of peace for the 
world’; depends, less idealistically, the 
reduction of taxes for the citizens of five 
nations, and probably the political future 
of Herbert Hoover. For it is said here 
that if the meeting which of all the pro- 
jects of his early administration has been 
his chief concern comes to a successful 
conclusion, he will be in a position with 
the public which neither Democratic-in- 
surgent coalitions, fusillades from anti- 
prohibitionists, nor continued trouble in 

Wall Street can threaten. 


Those who have followed the pre- 





. Suydam. 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 
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The Cathedral on Mt. St. Albans, Washington 


From ‘‘Washington Past and Present,” by 


Moore. Courtesy of the Century Company 

liminary negotiations here in Washing- 
ton have noted that the conference is 
unique in two respects: the absence from 
the official delegation of naval men who 
think in terms of tonnage necessary to 
defend the Philippines or stand off a 
concerted attack by the British navy, 
and the unprecedented publicity which 
has accompanied every step of the pre- 
liminary negotiations. Never before has 
the man in the street had so much au- 
thentic information on the delicate dip- 
lomatic parleys of the Elder Statesmen. 





The old theory that you can- 
not conduct negotiations on the 
sidewalk has given way to the 
idea that you can at least con- 
duct them on the front porch 
so that the man in the street 
can overhear most of the con- 
versation. 

Since early last summer, 
Secretary Stimson has talked 
to the press with admirable 
frankness, with the result that 
the large group of correspond- 
ents sent from Washington to 
London is probably better pre- 
pared for an intelligent inter- 


pretation of the conference 
than any similar group has 


been at an international gath- 
ering. The relations between 
the American delegation and 
the press are tremendously im- 
portant in their effect on pub- 
lic opinion. Washington cor- 
respondents have unhappy 
memories of Versailles in 1919 
and Geneva in 1927, when dis- 
patches had to be compounded 
from hearsay, confidential tips 
from such men as William B. 
Shearer, and the arguments of 
the naval experts for as little 
naval reduction as possible. 

The presence of Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas, and 
Senator David Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, on the delegation and 
their plans to keep in constant 
touch with both parties in the 
Senate is significant when it is 
remembered how often the 
best-laid plans of statesmen 
“sang agley” because the Senate has 
not had a finger in the making of the 
pie; witness the League of Nations and 
the Lausanne treaty. The most per- 
fectly devised naval agreement conceiv- 
able could be only so much waste paper 
if any considerable Senate group opposed 
it. 

So far the preliminary congressional 
discussions of the London Conference 
have been encouragingly free from parti- 
san politics. There are always, of 
course, dark mutterings from the big 
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navy group when any move is on foot 
to translate the hope of world peace into 
practical programs. Fortunately not 
many of our legislators take the gloomy 
view of Representative Burton L. 
French (R) of Idaho. Stating his belief 
that the fifteen-cruiser program would 
not be altered as a result of the confer- 
ence, he suggested that Congress should 
“be prepared for an emergency” by in- 
serting in the naval supply bill a pro- 
vision authorizing the President to halt 
construction on the basis of an agree- 
ment which might be reached. 

As women from eleven national or- 
ganizations opened the fifth Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War, a dele- 
gate cheerfully remarked, “World events 
have a way of happening just right for 
us.” Last year the Senate ratified the 
multilateral peace treaty as the women 
gathered to report on the national cru- 
sade for the treaty carried on since the 
previous meeting. As Mrs. Catt called 
the fifth conference to order, the world’s 
statesmen were converging on London to 
map out a program of naval reduction 
based on that treaty. “It is plain,’ she 
pointed out, “that a pact to renounce 
war is a poor dyke with which to hold 
back the flood if the entire war machine 
is maintained at the old standard.” 

The great event impending at London 
and the imminence of Senate action on 
entrance of the United States into the 
World Court and the Pan-American 
treaties of arbitration, colored the four 
days’ discussions. The vital question 
posed by the conference as it closed the 
1929 session, still remains: how to de- 
vise peace machinery to make the multi- 
lateral treaty a practical instrument of 
peace rather than a mere declaration of 
intentions. 


A Courageous Statement 
RS. CATT, chairman of the 


Conference, has a way of tak- 

ing the bull by the horns, of 
defying the old, traditional ideas still 
held so firmly in many minds. She still 
believes that the inherent weakness of 
the Peace Pact is the implicit exception 
for wars of self-defense. To this she 
has added the courageous statement, sure 
to be sharply criticized, that “before we 
shall have security against war and for 
world peace there must be some kind of 
a world pledge from which nations can- 
not withdraw and in which they volun- 
tarily pledge themselves to submit all 
varieties of disputes to peaceful methods 
of adjustment.” 

The thing which becomes more ap- 
parent every year about these confer- 
ences is that the women represented are 
building up a splendid machinery for 
carrying their programs into action. The 
stimulus of the discussions on practical 
phases of the war problem is carried 
back to groups in every section of the 
country, and the sentiment of those 


groups is reported back at the next meet- 
ing. This significant fact was pointed 
out in the memorial addressed to the 
London Naval Conference: 


Women’s Message to London 


‘6 E believe ourselves qualified to 
estimate the status of public 
opinion in our country so far 

as it concerns the question of disarma- 
ment, because our combined membership 
includes one-fifth of the adult women 
of the United States, our branches are 
established in every city, town and vil- 
lage, and our workers carry our causes 
into every neighborhood, home, church 
and school, a combination of conditions 
which gives us opportunity to ascertain 
what the masses of our people are think- 
ing and saying.” 

An outstanding feature of this year’s 
conference was the attendance of four 
guests representing the women’s peace 
movements of England, Japan, Ger- 
many and France. One of the unfor- 
getable pictures of the sessions was 
Mrs. Tsune Gauntlett of the Japan 
Woman’s Peace Association, telling in 
quaintly accented English how the 
women in her group worked for twenty 
days and nights to secure 180,000 indi- 
vidual petitions for the success of the 
London Conference. As she _ talked, 
great bundles of the petitions were 
brought to the platform and stacked in 
columns which almost obscured the 
small figure, and a great gust of enthusi- 
asm and admiration swept the hall and 
brought the delegates to their feet. 

One remembers too the simple sincer- 
ity with which General Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, whose figure was once invested 
with all the glamour of the war hero and 
who is giving his later years to the 
cause of peace and the League of Na- 
tions, told the women that they could 
do no greater work “than to put behind 
the cause of world peace the whole force 
of the women’s movement.” 

“They say that I am here to make 
League propaganda,” he began. “Well, 
I am not going to make propaganda, I 
am going to state facts.” And anyone 
could make the best of it if he saw 
propaganda in the General’s description 
of the League and the World Court as 
“landmarks which we are traveling in 
the long road to peace.” 


Prohibition Debates 


‘¢§ HERE are only three things 
I’d rather not be than a parrot 


at the present moment,” re- 
marked one observer: ‘A tariff lobby- 
ist, William B. Shearer, and a wet Con- 
gressman.” 

The: recent disclosures of the Cara- 
way Lobby Investigating Committee 
have sent to record low levels the stock 
of the expensive men and women who 
claim to influence legislation for certain 
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industries. Mr. Shearer, with his 
“amazing British document” revealed as 
a satire on British propaganda, is a 
name to laugh at. And the wet bloc 
in Congress, a small minority in both 
Houses, sees its stock argument that pro- 
hibition can not be enforced crumble un- 
der the plain implication in the prelimi- 
nary report of the President’s Law En- 
forcement Commission: that no one can 
truly say the law is unenforceable until 
the machinery of Federal administration 
is more properly adjusted to “this huge 
problem of enforcement of prohibition.” 

The anti-prohibitionists, led by Mr. 
LaGuardia of New York and Mr. 
Schafer of Wisconsin, have been sniping 
at the Coast Guard because its members 
must sometimes fire on a rum-runner, 
at the Law Enforcement Cammission 
because someone had told a friend who 
had told a friend of theirs that there are 
rifts of opinion within that body, and 
at prohibition in general because, to 
quote Mr. Schafer, it is un-Christian. 
They are rather hard up when they 
have to go back to the miracle of Cana 
as an argument for light wines and 
beer. 

The tenth anniversary of prohibition, 
the imminence of Congressional cam- 
paigns and the preliminary report of the 
Law Enforcement Commission are re- 
sponsible for most of the sound and 
fury; but behind it is the steady hum 
of legislative machinery working on 
bills to carry out the President’s recom- 
mendations for changes in the machinery 
and legal procedure for dealing with 
prohibition violations. 

Mr. LaGuardia has said that he will 
inject prohibition into every possible dis- 
cussion on the floor, and a good many 
senators have speeches on that favorite 
topic which must be got out of their 
systems. But prohibition debates are 
not what they were in the old days, 
when Senators Reed of Missouri, Edge 
of New Jersey and Bruce of Maryland 
rose in the Senate at regular intervals 
to ask Heaven to help the American 
public because its personal liberty to take 
a drink had been invaded. 


Campaign Material 


UR current tirades against the 
law are comparatively dull af- 


fairs. There is a general under- 
standing that these speeches are cam- 
paign material and like the flowers that 
bloom in the spring have little to do 
with the case, and few sensational fire- 
works are expected when Congress 
begins legislating on the President’s 
recommendations. 

Meanwhile there is much talk for the 
Congressional Record. As Senator 
Blaine of Wisconsin arose to declare 
that prohibition is fundamentally wrong 
in principle in the same tones in which 
one would say it looks like rain, there 

(Continued on page 45) 











(urrent Events 


HE opening of the five-power 


naval conference in London 

overshadows all other events 

of the month. But of almost 

equal importance, though less 
spectacular in its interest, was the clear- 
ing up of the German and Eastern Euro- 
pean reparations problems at the second 
Hague Conference. In India, the crisis 
expected at the first of the year failed 
to develop. In the United States, Con- 
gress, with the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission’s report before it, prepared to 
initiate legislation that would close up 
the gaps in prohibition enforcement, and 
in the South, the American Federation 
of Labor started its campaign to union- 
ize Southern workers. 


The Naval Parley 


N the eve of the five-power naval 
C) conference in London, Secretary 

Stimson and Prime Minister 
MacDonald asked the patience of the 
world and expressed their belief in the 
successful outcome of the great task now 
begun. 

Since the British Labor Prime Minis- 
ter’s visit, many political questions con- 
cerning the naval situation in Europe 
have arisen to complicate a meeting 
whose avowed purpose is to consider 
how to end naval competition and reduce 
naval armament. ‘These questions were 
sharply pointed in the weeks immediately 
preceding the conference. 

Outstanding among them was the sit- 
uation in the Mediterranean—of vast 
importance to Italy and to France be- 
cause of their Mediterranean coastlines 








Getting down to business in London 


and interests, and to Great Britain be- 
cause it is part of her line of communica- 
tion with Egypt, the Near East, and 
India. As France and Italy failed to 


agree on a common course to pursue at 
London in regard to the Mediterranean, 
the whole question has been thrown on 
the conference. It must be settled be- 
fore Great Britain, as well as France 
and Italy, will be able to make conces- 
sions looking toward a general agree- 
ment. 

There was also a French memoran- 
dum expressing the fear that no settle- 
ment would be practical that did not 
include land and air armaments as well 
as navies, and that was not subsidiary 
to the work of the League of Nations. 
The French memorandum also dis- 
paraged the Kellogg Pact, which Presi- 
dent Hoover and Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald wish to make the basis of any 
agreement reached. However, much in 
the preliminary memoranda and _nego- 
tiations of course represents a manoeu- 
vering for position. Maximum naval 
and political needs are proclaimed to 
make concessions possible. 

Between Great Britain and the 
United States there remains essential 
agreement, though a week before the 
conference opened Great Britain began 
a drive on capital ships, with the sug- 
gestion that they be eliminated from the 
fleets of the world. There has, how- 
ever, been no marked change in the 
American attitude that the battleship is 
the backbone of the navy. However, it 
is sympathetic to the plan to build no 
more battleships for the next five years. 
Battleship replacements, it will be re- 
membered, figure on the program of the 
conference. 

As we go to press, King George has 
bid the delegates Godspeed in their dif- 
ficult and important task, with the whole 
world listening in. 


At the Hague 
PR aiid sod General F of the 


allied and Central Powers who 
met at the Hague in January to 
clear up problems connected with the 
Young Plan and with Eastern Euro- 
pean reparations, have completed their 


task. The documents, which record 
their success, include five separate 
treaties covering reparations, and a 
treaty with Switzerland defining her 
relations with the new International 
Bank of Settlement, through which 


reparations payments are to be cleared. 
The Hague Conferences, it will be 
remembered, have been modifying the 





plan for German reparations signed last 
year by an international committee of 
financiers, under the chairmanship of 
Owen D. Young. The final action on 
it, however, had to await the solution 
of Eastern European reparations prob- 





Ready to fix up the “enforcement” car 


lems. While the first official confer- 
ence on the Young Plan was meeting at 
the Hague, a committee on Central 
European reparations was having a less 
successful meeting in Paris. The Con- 
ference that has just ended brought both 
sets of problems, which are interrelated, 
together, and succeeded in solving them 
—for the present at least. Now the 
Young Plan can be submitted to the 
Parliaments of the nations involved. 


A Special Agreement 


ERMANY’S reparations debt to 
¢ the United States is not included 
in the Young Plan tables. It 
will be paid directly, under a special 
agreement between Germany and _ the 
United States which will go in force on 
the same date as the payments to other 
creditor powers under the Young Plan. 
The agreement will liquidate claims 
awarded by the German-American 
Mixed Claims Commission and Govern- 
ment claims for our Army of Occupa- 
tion costs. It embodies the concessions 
decided upon by President Hoover, Sec- 
retary Stimson, and majority and minor- 
ity leaders of Congress last spring, and 
is subject to the Senate’s approval. 


Labor’s “Call to Arms” 
T Charlotte, North Carolina, the 


scene of one of the recent violent 
labor conflicts in the Southern 
textile field, the Southern Industrial 
Conference of the A. F. of L. has met 
and planned to unionize close to a hun- 
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dred trades in eleven Southern states. 
This opens a new chapter in the Labor 
history of the industrial South. The 
immediately preceding chapter closed 
with the acquittal of the deputy sherifts 
who were being tried for the murder of 
five strikers. “These strikers had formed 
part of a crowd of union men who were 
picketing a mill in Charlotte. They had 
refused to disperse. Tthat was admitted. 
There was conflicting testimony as to 
whether or not the first shot came from 
the ranks of the strikers, but according 
to eye witnesses, no striker was armed 
with a gun. ‘lhe deputy sheriffs natur- 
ally had guns. In addition to killing 
five, they wounded twenty. ‘The strike 
at this mill was organized by the United 
Textile Workers of America, affliated 
with the A. F. of L. 

In announcing the campaign in the 
South, President Green warned South- 
ern mill owners that unless they accepted 
unionization by the A. F. of L., the 
Communist unions with their radical 
tactics and subversive propaganda would 
continue to spread. Headquarters for 
unionizing the South will be at Bur- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Russia’s Farm Program 


OVIET Russia is speeding up its 
program for socialization of the 
farms, both in time and in space. 
Instead of socializing 20 per cent of the 
farms by 1933, it now ordains complete 
socialization in time for the 1932 har- 
vest. The richer peasants are to be elim- 
inated. Their land will be taken and 
they will not be allowed to join the col- 
lective unit that will take its place. 
Some idea of what the “collective” 
farm unit will be like is given by the 
project of the Moscow Agricultural 
Academy. It has adopted a 500,000 
acre “collective” on the lower Volga, 
and is planning a farm city for 50,000 
inhabitants. For this town there will 
be one central kitchen, children will not 
live with their families, and there will 
be communal baths, schools, nurseries 
and hospitals. 


The Papal Encyclical 


OPE PIUS XI has addressed a 
12,000 word encyclical to the epis- 
copacy of the world on the educa- 

tion of youth. It was first published in 
the Osservatore Romano, the official 
Vatican organ, and has been wirelessed 
in full to the New York Times, which 
has had it translated. In it the Pope 
once more asserts the supremacy of the 
Church and the family in the education 
of youth. In a broad survey of educa- 
tional tendencies of the day, he con- 
demns without qualification “pedagogic 
naturalism’ which denies ‘‘the super- 
natural Christian agency” and the doc- 
trine of original sin. Science, however, 
the encyclical says, has nothing to fear 


from the instructions imparted by the 
Church, and the rule of scientific liberty 
must be accompanied by the rule of the 
freedom of teaching, provided it is 
rightly interpreted. 

The encyclical includes a reaffiirma- 
tion of previous declarations and canons 





Bringing “civilization” to Mecca 


forbidding Catholic children to attend 
anti-Catholic schools or schools open to 
both Catholics and non-Catholics, except 
with certain safeguards. 


The New Year in India 
N India the first day of 1930 came 


and went without any widespread 

initiation of the Indian National- 
ists’ promised campaign of “civil dis- 
obedience” to Great Britain. It will be 
recalled that this campaign was to start 
January 1, if by that time Great Britain 
had not granted India a semi-independ- 
ence, or dominion, status, like that of 
Canada. It will also be recalled that 
last December the Viceroy of India, re- 
membering this threat, announced that 
this status was the goal of British states- 
manship. In making this statement, the 
Viceroy was supported by his Home 
Government. He also announced that 
a round-table conference was to be held 
to consider the next step in political self- 
control for India. 

Leading men of all parties and creeds 
in India interpreted the Viceroy’s mes- 
sage as meaning that the conference 
would decide the dominion constitution 
for India. When it became clear that 
Great Britain had no intention of 
according dominion status to India in 
the near future, Mahatma Gandhi in- 
troduced resolutions at the All-Indian 
Nationalist Congress, which met the last 
week of the year, declaring for complete 
independence, to be attained gradually, 
and for a program of “‘civil disobedience’”’ 
to Great Britain, which included non- 
payment of taxes, resignation of native 
soldiers from the British Army, and of 
native members from the provincial 
legislatures. 

This program was adopted virtually 
unanimously. But for some reason that 
is obscure at this distance, the famous 
Nationalist leader has toned down his 
demand for “civil disobedience.” Writ- 
ing in his newspaper, Young India, he 
said that internal dissensions in the party 
and the tenseness of the situation in 
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India might make “civil disobedience” 
impossible for the present, and that in 
the meantime he was seeking an “‘effec- 
tive and innocent formula.” It is pos- 
sible that in the present temper of the 
members of the Congress, he fears vio- 
lence. And non-violence is the very 
essence of his plan. 


Very Briefly 


T is impossible to exaggerate the 

grimness of the famine in China. 

‘Two million lives have been lost in 
the past eight months, and another two 
million are said to be doomed. ‘The 
severest cold in sixty years has added to 
the horror. ‘Tales of cannibalism are 
confirmed, and the civilized world 
stands by virtually helpless, due prim- 
arily to lack of railroad facilities in the 
stricken provinces. 


Primo de Rivera, who for six years 
has been the dictator-Premier of Spain, 
has announced a program for a gradual 
return to a more democratic form of 
government. He was driven to this by 
four major defeats of his policy in 1929. 
These he not unnaturally interpreted as 
“signs of decay” of the present régime. 


By a convention with Great Britain, 
which is subject to ratification by the 
Senate, our ownership of the Turtle 
Islands, off the East Coast of North 
Borneo, has been confirmed. The islands 
are very small, have a population of two 
hundred, and have been in our posses- 
sion since 1898. They have been super- 
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In a moment John Bull will wake up 


vised by the British North Borneo Com- 
pany since that time. 


Plans to westernize Mecca, the Mo- 
hammedan holy of holies, call for the 
erection of a great power house and the 
building of trolley lines in the ancient 
desert city. Trolley cars, it would seem, 
will take the last shred of dignity from 
the devout—at least as they make their 
way to the gates of the shrine. 

January 20, 1930. 
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A picturesque street scene in Port-au-Prince, the capital of Haiti 


BIG BROTHER TO HAITI? 


An Article in Our International Relations Department that Vividly Details the 
Pros and Cons of Our Presence in Haiti 


By Joun B. WuitTToNn 


Issistant Professor of International Law, Princeton University 


ECENT — disturbances in 

Haiti, our ‘‘semi-protecto- 

rate,” have once again focused 

attention upon the much-tried 

black republic. On October 
31, 1929, a strike broke out among the 
students of the Central Agricultural 
School as a protest against a curtailment 
of funds usually allotted for scholar- 
ships. The movement first spread to the 
medical and law schools, and then led 
to disorders in different parts o. 
country, even affecting employees of the 
customs. ‘The American military forces 
declared martial law on December 4, 
and on December 6 our marines killed 
five Haitians who made up part of a 
threatening mob. 

The situation was serious enough to 
call from President Hoover an impor- 
tant special message, in which, after 
summarizing the disturbances, he sug- 
gested the appointment of a commission 


of inquiry without delay. In his annual 
message on December 3 he had already 
favored a more definite policy in Haiti, 
proposing that a commission be sent 
there to investigate the situation. Even 
without the aid of additional marines, 
order seems to have been reestablished. 
But bitter dissatisfaction continues to 
smolder. This is natural, for the present 
incidents are but symptoms of deep, un- 
solved difficulties, founded in general 
upon opposition to our overlordship, and 
in particular upon grievances against 
President Borno, puppet of the Ameri- 
can Government and maintained in 
power only by American bayonets. 
Subject to chronic revolution and 
numerous dictatorships, exploited as 
much by its own rulers as by foreign 
speculators, its people a prey to poverty 
and disease, Haiti can tell a long tale of 
disorder and misery. This little coun- 
try, which is about as large as Ver- 


mont, occupies half of the Caribbean is- 
land whose surface is disturbed by 
mountain ranges like a crumpled parch- 
ment. Proud of its title as the first 
black republic, it has twice wrung its 
independence from its efficient but ruth- 
less French masters. The first libera- 
tion came in 1791, under the leadership 
of a famous ex-slave, Toussaint ]’Ouver- 
ture. The second came in 1803 after 
Napoleon had reestablished this rich 
colony, and when Rochambeau’s mag- 
nificent army of 43,000, cut down to 
§,000 by siege and disease, was forced 
to put to sea, where it was immediately 
captured by a British fleet. 

Since its liberation the republic has 
been in constant difficulties. This could 
hardly have been otherwise. In fact 
the most astonishing thing is that Haiti 
was able at all to maintain its independ- 
ence, which it did for a hundred years. 


Just emerged from a state of slavery 
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marked by brutality, terror and exploi- 
tation of every kind, the population sud- 
denly found themselves thrown upon 
their own resources, and forced to work 
out a governmental and economic system. 
It was natural then that their independ- 
ence should have been of a precarious 
and squalid nature. 

Between 1807 and 1915, of twenty- 
four heads of state, seventeen were de- 
posed by revolution and only two re- 
tired peacefully. Almost every presi- 
dent ruled as a dictator, controlling elec- 
tions and lining his pockets. Financial 
mismanagement and graft were the rule. 
Despite the existence of an élite of real 
culture and even distinction, the mass 
of the people was backward, supersti- 
tious and illiterate. Between seventy- 
five and ninety-eight per cent of the 
population could not read or write. 


We Intervene in Haiti 


N July, 1915, President Sam, who 

had only just arrived in power 

through a revolution, imprisoned 
and then brutally butchered two hun- 
dred of his political enemies, including 
an ex-President. Infuriated by these 
outrages, the populace then dragged Sam 
from the French legation at Port-au- 
Prince where he had sought refuge, and 
literally tore him to pieces. This led 
our Admiral Caperton to land troops in 
order to prevent further rioting. Act- 
ing under frequent orders from our 
State Department, he proceeded to es- 
tablish control of the 
country. By means of 
various forceful meas- 
ures, many of them of 
a questionable nature, 
he obtained the elec- 
tion of a president sat- 
isfactory to us. By 
like measures he ob- 
tained a treaty giving 
us effective cont rol 
over nearly every as- 
pect of Haitian life 
and government. 

We also insisted on 
an amendment to the 
Haitian Constitution 
permitting foreigners 
to acquire land. More- 
Over, we _ supplanted 
French control over 
the National Bank by 
American control, and 
substituted American 
loans for French loans. 
Many acts connected 
with our intervention 
have never been fully 
explained or wholly 
justified. The story of 
our entry into Haiti, 
as exposed by a Senate 
Investigation and con- 
firmed by the most 
competent and impar- 


tial observers, was characterized by 
force, illegality and duplicity, and never 
would have been tolerated by the Ameri- 
can people had they really known what 
was taking place. 


The “Big Brother” Role 


UR policy in Haiti was rational- 
ized by Secretary of State Lans- 
ing as designed “to terminate 
the appalling conditions of anarchy, sav- 
agery and oppression which had been 
prevalent in Haiti for decades, and to 
undertake the establishment of domestic 
peace in the Republic.” In other words, 
he saw us acting in the role of the “big 
brother.” But at this point an em- 
barrassing question has been asked by 
critics of our foreign policy: The condi- 
tions of chronic anarchy which we pro- 
posed to remedy had already existed, al- 
most uninterrupted, for nearly a century. 
Why, then, did we wait until 1915 be- 
fore intervening? Surely there must 
have been other reasons for our interven- 
tion, and it is just these reasons that 
should now be emphasized. Our Haitian 
policy of 1915 may be explained by two 
classes of reasons, the first of a general 
or fundamental nature, the second of a 
particular or immediate character. 
Our forceful intervention in Haiti 
was only one example of a new policy 
of penetration which, applied particu- 
larly to the Caribbean region, has been 
most intense in Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
Nicaragua, Panama and Haiti itself. 





Publishers’ Photo Service 


A survival of Haiti’s days shortly after the liberation. 
about 1806-1818 at the command of King Henry I (Henri Christophe), one 


of three powerful native rulers 


A fortress built 
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How can we explain the birth of this 
so-called American imperialism? Three 
reasons seem to underlie it: the estab- 
lishment of a colonial empire; the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal; a great 
change in the nature of our foreign 
trade. 

The war with Spain changed the out- 
look of the American nation in a re- 
markable way. Almost overnight we 
found ourselves possessing, in far-distant 
seas and particularly in the Caribbean, 
veritable colonies which required mili- 
tary and naval protection, and _neces- 
sarily carried our political influence 
abroad. 

The acquisition of the Panama Canal 
gave us a virtual colony which possessed 
strategic value of the utmost significance. 
As an inevitable consequence, we ac- 
quired a tremendous interest in all polit- 
ical events in Central America, espe- 
cially when these events, in our opinion, 
bore upon our power to protect the 
Canal. 


Foreign Investments 


URING the first hundred years 
D of our existence as an independ- 

ent nation, Uncle Sam was too 
busy “in his own backyard” to look for 
adventure abroad. Our main job was the 
development of the great untracked 
West. These late years, however, and 
particularly during the twentieth cen- 
tury, the powerful new forces of for- 
eign trade and finance have carried our 
influence abroad. We 
have increased our for- 
eign trade with Latin 
America nearly 600 
per cent since 1900! 
In the field of finance 
our foreign investments 
in all of Latin Amer- 
ica, in 1900, did not 
exceed 300 million dol- 
lars. By 1913, in 
Central America alone, 
we had a billion dollars 
invested, and in 1927 
this total had been in- 
creased to two billion, 
300 millions! This 
economic penetration, 
into Central America 
particularly, has been 
accompanied by a new 
and most active foreign 
policy. 

Immediate 
Reasons 


, [ais first imme- 
diate reason for 

our Caribbean 
penetration was stra- 
tegic. In the treaty we 
obtained from Haiti a 
promise never to sur- 
render any of its terri- 


tory (Cont. on p. 36) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Ten Years Toward Peace 


HE celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the League of Nations has brought 
vividly to the consciousness of the world the 
great advance made in these ten years on the road to 
peace—but also the need for completing the task with- 
out delay. War has been legally disowned. It is no 
longer the accepted instrument of national policy. ‘Vhat 
fact alone, as General Smuts said on his recent visit 
here, is one of the greatest revolutions in history. 

The League of Nations has been steadily perfecting 
itself as an effective machine for the settlement of dis- 
putes by peaceful conference. It has been strengthened 
by the treaty of Locarno and especially by seven years’ 
successful functioning of the World Court. Though 
the United States is still aloof from the League and 
the Court, and therefore from any agency with ma- 
chinery for arbitration, through acceptance of the Peace 
Pact it is moving along in the same direction as the 
rest of the world. Bitter partisanship against the 
League remains in only a few places, and certainly 
most Americans hope today for a closer cooperatton 
between this Government and the League, while many 
look forward hopefully to the time when we will join 
forces with it. 

Undoubtedly the United States will enter the World 
Court—and that soon. The Court is our idea and our 
plan, presented by the United States at the first and 
second Hague conterences eight years before the out- 
break of the World War. Presidents and secretaries 
of war have urged its establishment and advocated our 
membership. The United States Senate is notoriously 
slow moving, but further delay should not be tolerated. 


But War Machinery Has Not Diminished 


The League has a long record of tangible achieve- 
ments, the World Court is a going concern, and the 
Peace Pact is now international law. Meantime, while 
peace machinery has been developing, war machinery 
has not diminished. And this strikes home. The situa- 
tion of the United States cannot be put more graphi- 
cally than by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, when he 
recently said: “The President of the United States a 
few weeks ago put dispassionately and calmly before 
the Congress the fact that in 1914, when we were pre- 
sumably surrounded from Canada to Mexico, and 
from Japan to Spain, with armed and envious and 
potential enemies, we were spending $267,000,000 for 
our total military purposes. But now, when we have 
all joined with these armed and envious and potential 
enemies in renouncing war as an instrument of policy, 
we are spending $730,000,000 for the same pious pur- 
poses.” 

It is a similar situation in other countries that gives 
point to our hopes for the London Naval Conference 
now going on. England wants to scrap battleships. 
Why should we not agree? They are purely weapons 


of offense, and whom do we wish to offend? How 
can the world believe our protestations of peace when 
we insist on the right to arm more powerfully than 
anyone else? No great movement ever succeeded with- 
out faith. (Can’t we show that at least we ourselves 
believe in our own protestations of peace and that we 
have faith that other nations are not less honest than 
we are? 


* * x 


W here a Wife May Live 
Va question of women’s place in the world 


takes a lot of settling. Several contributions 

have been made toward it in the past few weeks. 
For one, the United States Customs Court has decided 
that a woman may have a home separate from her 
husband’s. The case on which the decision was made 
was that of Mme. Ganna Walska, the singer, wife 
of Harold McCormick. Required to pay customs on 
costly clothes and jewels, upon her arrival from Paris, 
Mme. Walska objected on the ground that she lives 
in Paris, her husband in Chicago, by agreement. The 


Customs Court, supporting her claim, said that the 


” 


wife, being now a “distinct legal entity,” may have a 





domicile separate from her husband in certain condi- 
tions, one of them being “his agreement, either ex- 
pressed or implied.” 

It is interesting that Justice Genevieve R. Cline, the 
only woman member of the Court, though concurring 
with her associates, filed an objection to the limitations 
implied in the majority opinion, “that the domicile of 
the husband is the domicile of the wife but there are 
exceptions to the rule.” Justice Cline thinks that 
“since married women are not exempted from taxes 
and have the same liabilities forced upon them as men, 
their constitutional right to the same privileges and 
immunities must be recognized by all fair-minded 
people.” 

The decision, of course, has much significance. The 
“right to separate domicile’ is urged by women’s 
groups as a necessity, among other things, to women’s 
free exercise of the vote and the privilege of office- 
holding. Instances are by no means rare in which for 
property or business reasons the husband votes in a 
community in which the wife has no interest. Unless 
“separate domicile” is allowed in her state, she may 
choose between voting there and not voting at all. 
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Who Owns Your Piano? 


OMEN’S place inside their homes has also 

been under the legal searchlight—with less 

happy result. Suppose you and your husband 
quarrel—part—and are unable to agree on the divi- 
sion of the household effects. What happens? Well, 
it has been decided in New York, anyhow. The case 
was that of a concert singer, who laid claim to “her” 
piano and about a hundred other household and per- 
sonal effects when she separated from her husband, 
a broker. The broker, however, got the piano. Had 
the musician wife been able to prove that the piano 
had been a gift, she would have got it. But there was 
no Christmas tag on its leg. So the piano, since “there 
is nothing in the evidence to justify a finding that he 
would not have had a piano if he had been unmarried,” 
went to the husband. Everything did, except articles 
in the wife’s trousseau, her jewelry and gifts. Well, this 
may be, and is, law in many states. But how it illu- 
minates the real situation beneath the usual husband 
and wife amenities. Wisecrack as one may about a 
wife’s ruling the roost, when the lid is blown off by a 
disagreement one sees the wife as merely a guest. 


* * * 


A head—W ith Women’s Help 


GAIN a Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War—the fifth—brought together in Washing- 
ton representatives of national organizations of 

women—eleven of them now—to share in a searching 
discussion. Each time the grasp of these women on 
the problem becomes firmer. Each year they carry 
the aims of the Conference back to their own carefully 
organized study groups all through the country; bring- 
ing to their discussions the habit of passionate frank- 
ness which the Washington Conference has cultivated, 
and so building up a public opinion of tremendous 
power. ‘That organized public opinion made itself 
felt, strongly, in the matter of the Kellogg Pact and 
the World Court. Now it is arrayed to urge a real 
reduction of armament at the London Naval Confer- 
ence with special representatives on the ground to 
offer their claims, and to put over the resulting agree- 
ment. Such an organization is no small part of the 
world’s peace machinery. 


> * ok 


Equal Citizenship 


AN an American woman, of pioneer American 
heritage, be deprived of her office because of a 
technicality in the Cable Law? ‘The case in 

point is Ruth Bryan Owen, Congresswoman from 
Florida. The issue is wider. Mrs. Owen was mar- 
ried, before the Cable Law was passed, to a British 
officer, and lived abroad, serving as a nurse, to be near 
him, during his war service. When he came home, to 
face a slow death, Mrs. Owen had to earn money for 
the family support. Her work—away from home for 
months at a time—made it impossible for her to file an 
application for naturalization at that time. In 1925 
she was naturalized—that is, received back the citizen- 
ship to which she was born. Last year she was elected 


to Congress. Now her opponent is contesting her seat 
on the ground that when elected she had not been, as 
the law requires, a citizen for seven years. 

Before the House Elections Committee Mrs. Owen 
has eloquently defended her right to her seat. ‘The 
purpose of this act,” she said, “was to do justice to 
American women; to place them on an equality before 
the law with men who have never lost their citizen- 
ship by marriage. You can not deny my claim without 
saying to millions of American women that they are 
not entitled to the same treatment as men.” Perhaps 
the technicality stands. Certainly if it does the law is 
made to look preposterous. 

In any event it emphasizes the right of women to 
be heard at the coming International Conference on the 
Codification of Law, which will be held at The Hague 
in March under the League of Nations—to which, by 
the way, Belgium has already appointed a woman 
delegate. Let us hope that one outcome will be a 
system which will straighten out all the contradictions 
and inequalities in this important matter of nationality. 








Cleaning House at Harvard 


OMEN—off with their heads, if they stray 
WW from the fireside! That is still the Alice in 

Wonderland habit of mind at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Its law school is the only large, first-class law 
school in the country which does not admit women. 
Its medical school is the only important one of Class A 
schools which limits women students to graduate 
courses and then “at the discretion of the instructors 
in charge.’ Women may gain a degree in public 
health at Yale, Johns Hopkins, Brown, any number 
of other good schools, but the degrees of the Harvard 
University School of Public Health are not conferred 
upon women. The School of Architecture, the School 
of Business Administration, the Theological School— 
all are barred against women. 

Now a small group of women who succeeded—on 
their knees—in breaking into Harvard’s halls, have 
been thrown out into the world. 

Twenty scrubwomen toiled five hours a day, six 
days a week, tidying up in the luxurious spaces of 
Widener Library. But when the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Board warned Harvard officials that 
in order to conform to the state law, the University, 
which is one of the richest in the country, must raise 
its scrubbing pay from thirty-five to thirty-seven cents 
an hour, the women were discharged. The pastor of 
one, a widow supporting five children, who had 
worked at Harvard for thirteen years, protested to 
President A. Lawrencé Lowell. Whereupon President 
Lowell replied that the university had replaced the 
women with men! 

“Cleaning house” at Harvard must begin, we feel, 
at the top if there is to be any chance for women on 
the floor—as scrubwomen or students. 
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Student Voters 


RAGEDY entered into the lives of many prospective 

new voters in the fall of 1928. They were twenty-one 

but they could not vote because they were away at school 

and were unable to get home to register or to vote. Envied 

were those students who could avail themselves of absentee 

registration or voting privileges, and lucky were those who 
knew that they might. 

In colleges where there were Leagues of Women Voters, 
get-out-the-vote activities included the assembling and giving 
out of information pertaining to absentees. Many snags were 
encountered because of the complexities of the laws and of 
their application. After the election the National League 
invited Miss Ruth Moore, then president of the Washington 
University League in St. Louis, one of the oldest and most 
active college leagues in the country, to undertake a study of 
the relation of election laws to college students. Her ex- 
haustive study, recently completed, and distributed to all the 
college leagues in the country, is an excellent example of 
the type of special study which the college leagues may well 
encourage and a real asset for reference as another general 
election year revives the voting interest of students. 

On the basis of estimates made by the United States Office 
of Education of the number of students enrolled in American 
colleges and of a survey of students eligible to vote made 
at Washington University, it would appear that there are 
230,000 college students of voting age in the country. But 
beyond the fact that this is a rather large number of voters 
there is even greater significance in the fact “that these citi- 
zens are virtually disenfranchised without absentee voting and 
registration laws. “The student becomes eligible to cast his 
vote while he is in college, and it is important that he should 
cast it and form the habit of voting. Furthermore, as he is 
being trained in matters of good citizenship, he is capable of 
veting intelligently.” 

The analysis of the laws pertaining to absentee voting shows 
that it is generally recognized that college students should 
be included in the provisions. In forty states students away 
from their legal residences may vote by absent ballots, but 
there are many qualifications in the laws and much red tape 
so that the great need is “that knowledge of these laws should 
become more widespread—that they may be utilized more 
fully.” In the other eight states students away from home 
are definitely unable to vote under any conditions. 

Because the college year begins in September, the usual 
month for registration, many students are absent on registra- 
tion day, and being unregistered are in most states ineligible 
to use the absentee ballot when it is provided. Therefore Miss 
Moore includes her study of the registration laws of the states 
and tabulates them with all their widely varying provisions. 
She then asks the question, ‘Where should the student vote 
and when?” Her conclusion, that he should not vote in the 
college town, unless it is his home, adds weight to her other 
arguments for absentee registration and voting for 230,000 
students. 


Voters’ Service—1930 


“R ADIO, rightly used, is the greatest aid yet given to 
sustain sound government,” said Judge Ira E. Robin- 
son, chairman of the Federal Radio Commission in 
inaugurating the 1930 series of the Voters’ Service, January 7. 
“What higher use of the radio is there than that which per- 
tains to the enlightenment of the citizenry on the public ques- 
tions which must be determined at the ballot box, in the legis- 
lative halls, or elsewhere in governmental function. The crea- 
tion of a right public sentiment is indeed a safeguard of 
democracy.” 

In accepting for the third time the invitation of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company to free use of its system for a 
weekly broadcast, the League pledges its best effort to this 
high use of the radio of which Judge Robinson speaks. Its 
aim will be to give disinterested information and many-sided 
discussions in regard to the leading issues before the country 
and the citizen’s relation to.them and to his Government. The 
purpose of the service remains as it was originally conceived— 
“to inform and clarify, but not to promote any platform or 
point of view.” 

Over a country-wide network of stations every Tuesday 
evening from 7 to 7.30 o’clock (E. S. T.) speakers will tell 
reportorially what has been or is happening in the Congress 
or through the various agencies of the Administration. Special 
emphasis will be given to matters in the general field of 
economic questions with which the Government must concern 
itself. These same questions will be made the subjects of 
background talks and of pro and con discussion. 

“Adventures in Citizenship” will feature the four programs 
in March, set aside for a Citizenship School by Radio. The 
faculty will be every-day citizens who have had unusual and 
vivid experience either in local, state or national affairs. Their 
talks will be directed to the average citizen who can, if he 
will, have equally exciting adventures. In April and May 
especial emphasis will be given to questions which may figure 
as issues in the coming congressional campaign. 

That listeners may turn into profitable channels interest 
kindled by the broadcast, lists of reading on each program 
topic are again being prepared by the American Library Asso- 

iation. The lists are printed on the program announcements 

for each week, and distributed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to a group of libraries and by the League to its groups 
and to the press. In the selection of books for availability and 
adaptability interesting problems arise. If the subject is con- 
troversial, the list must fairly represent both sides. It must 
take into account the eager student of political science, and 
at the same time not scare away the mildly interested voter. 
It must not contain material, however valuable, that would 
not be found on the shelves of the libraries. 

In this third series the League has also sought the coopera- 
tion of other educational agencies for the development of 
group listening and discussion. ‘Through the full use of 
Voters’ Service, the League hopes to make an illuminating 
contribution to adult education. 
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Women and a $600,000,000 Budget 


wn PEARL BERNSTEIN, Secretary of Municipal 
[ Affairs for the New York City League of Women 
l’oters, has developed for herself a profession new to women. 
Fresh from college, and while still studying law, she under- 
touk to be the representative of the League at City Hall and 
has become a trained observer of the working of the city gov- 
ernment and an expert in several phases of municipal govern- 
ment. The Sunday feature article on the 1929 budget, men- 
tioned below, which was prepared by Miss Bernstein, received 
most favorable comment from many quarters as the clearest 
exposition of that complex document which had been made. 


to suggest that a group of women, untrained in high 

finance or partisan politics, could arouse the slightest 
interest or effect the least change in the dry figures and form 
of a city budget, but here again the fiction of 1919 is the 
truth of today. The New York City League of Women 
Voters, acting through its Municipal Affairs Committee, has 
succeeded during the past year in accomplishing the impos- 
sible. It has made the municipal budget the most popular 
subject on its city program and has actually induced the City 
Fathers of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment to pro- 
duce a more understandable and more adequate financial 
document. 

How was this done? Financial experts had been criticising 
certain aspects of 
the New York City 
budget for many 
years but few im- 
portant changes in 
its form had _ been 
made since 1913. 
Mayor Walker’s 
own committee on 
Plan and Survey 
had made definite 
rec om mendations 
for improvement 
but still no action 
was taken. The 
League started out 
by employing _ its 
well-known policy— 
first education, then 
action. 


la I EN years ago few people would have been rash enough 


N its study of 

city business, the 
Municipal Affairs 
Committee had soon 
found that health, 
recreation, educa- 
tion, transit and all 


of the city govern- 
ment inevitably suf- 
fered if financial 
procedure was_ in- 
eficient or difficult to understand. Under the leadership ot 
Mrs. Bert Hanson, as chairman, the Committee began to 
study the 600-page budget document, to compare it with those 
of other cities, to ask expert advice on the subject. Almost 
every organized Assembly District .held budget meetings, at 
which code numbers, lump sum appropriations, itemized debt 
service and kindred topics were the subject of animated dis- 
cussion. The general public was reached by a feature article 
in one of the largest Sunday newspapers, in which the 1929 





the other functions —— participants talk over the Pennsylvania League Convention with Miss 


zertrude Ely, the state president. They are Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, Miss Beatrice 
Pitney, Mrs. Harry Whitney, Miss M. Louise Griffith, Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, and 
standing at right with Miss Ely, Mrs. Richard Edwards. In organization, program and but to oppose the 
finance discussion each had a scheduled part 
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budget was explained in simple terms and certain obvious 
defects were pointed out. The climax of this campaign of 
enlightenment came with the City Cost—City Service Exhibit 
displayed at the League Conference on Municipal Affairs at 
the Hotel Astor in April, 1929. The cost of education, parks, 
street cleaning, hospitals and other municipal activities was 
graphically compared by charts, maps and pictures to the 
service rendered to the community. 

The time seemed ripe for action. A letter was sent to the 
Board of Estimate, the eight men who hold the purse strings 
of the city, asking that certain steps be taken to improve the 
budget procedure of the City of New York. A delegation of 
fifty women attended the public hearing at City Hall and 
requested action. Conferences with Comptroller Berry and 
Budget Director Kohler followed and resulted in a favorable 
report on four recommendations of the League with a promise 
of further conferences after the adoption of the 1930 budget. 


HE recommendations adopted and already incorporated 

in the 1930 budget are (1) earlier publication of bud- 
get estimates; (2) submission by the mayor of the budget 
message which explains in brief intelligible form his chief 
financial policies; (3) analysis by the comptroller of the debt 
service, one-fourth of the total budget, formerly given in a 
lump sum; (4) detailed information on all requests for bonds 
and tax notes for permanent improvements. These constitute 
the first steps toward a more understandable and adequate 
budget document. New York City, because of the complexity 
and huge size of its 
financial obligations, 
should be the leader 
in scientific financial 
administration. The 
League of Women 
Voters will continue 
to do all in _ its 
power to aid the 
city in attaining 
such leadership. 
PEARL BERNSTEIN. 


ITH such a 

b ack ground 
of information, and 
such a_ record of 
work for efficient 
procedure, it was 
not surprising to 
find the League 
making a protest re- 
cently at a hearing 
on bills providing 
large salary in- 
creases for impor- 
tant city officials. 
The League ap- 
peared, not to pro- 
test at the increases, 


manner in which 
they were proposed, 
contending that provision should have been made through reg- 
ular budget channels.—EpirTor. ° 


Birthday Celebrations 
N Wednesday, March 26, a nation-wide hook-up of 
radio stations will make possible a birthday party for 
all the Leagues of Women Voters in the country. 
Speeches will be heard from two to three o'clock (E. S. T.). 











[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. The League is not tesponsible for any 
thing else printed in the Woman’s Journal and the W'oman’s Journal is not responsible fer what is published by the League in its insert. ] 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


First Woman House Leader 


gegen floor leaders have 
all been men until Miss May M. 
Carty of New Jersey upset this mascu- 
line tradition by becoming minority 
leader of the New Jersey Assembly. 
Miss Carty is serving her seventh suc- 
cessive term as assemblywoman from 
Hudson County, and when Morris E. 
Barison, former minority leader, was ap- 
pointed to a judgeship, she succeeded 
him by right of seniority. She leads a 
Democratic bloc of fourteen members 
and is the only woman in the group. 


Women Commissioners 


UBLIC commissions, _ especially 
FF an dealing with social questions, 
count more and more women on their 
membership in this day of women’s vot- 
ing power. Governor Young of Cal- 
ifornia has appointed to the State Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission Mrs. Parker 
S. Maddux, member of the San Fran- 
cisco City Planning Commission, and 
former president of the San Francisco 
Center of the California Civic Ieague 
of Women Voters. Mrs. Katherine 
Philips Edson of Los Angeles, the other 
woman member of the Commission and 
for many years its executive secretary, 
has also been retained by the Governor. 
In New York State, Mrs. Katherine 
Boews of Bath has been placed on the 
State Commission of Correction by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. Another woman who 
will deal with delinquency problems is 
Mrs. J. Ramsey Reese of New York 
City, reappointed by Mayor Walker, 
after filling out an unexpired term, to a 
ten-year term on the Municipal Parole 
Commission. Mrs. Reese is the one 
woman among three representatives of 
the City boroughs to decide what period 
of “indeterminate sentence” shall be im- 
posed on prisoners. 


Heads of Census 
“ 7NHIEF of Census” will be the 


title of twenty-five women who 
have been appointed supervisors for the 
fifteenth decennial census of the United 
States in 1930 by William M. Stewart, 
director of the census. Although the 
women form only a small minority of 
the 575 district supervisors, they are just 
five times as many as there were in 1920. 
However, it was the efficient work of 





SANCHIA ROBERTSON 
who for the first time in this country is ac- 


companying her mother, Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale, the well-known lecturer and 
former actress, in giving a dramatic recital 
called “Women Friends in Shakespeare's 
Plays.” They have just finished a successful 
tour in England. Miss Robertson is fresh 
from studies at the Comédie Francaise 


the five pioneers who served in the last 
census that paved the way for the larger 
number, according to Mr. Stewart. 
The position of census supervisor re- 
quires high executive ability. Each 
supervisor is responsible for appointing 
about two hundred enumerators whom 
they instruct and direct. ‘They receive 
$1800 and an additional $1 for each 
1,000 persons counted within their dis- 
tricts and for each 100 farms therein. 
Their length of service averages about 
six months, with the heaviest duties 
centering between March and_ July. 
Women enumerators have acted for the 
past three censuses, rapidly increasing 
each time, and the indications are that 
a large number will be enrolled in the 





CALENDAR 


National Business Women’s Week, under 
the auspices of the National Federation of 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
March 10-16. 
Convention of the National League of 


Women Voters, Louisville, Kentucky, April 
28-May 3. 

Quinquennial of the International Council 
of Women, Vienna, May 27-June 9. 

Biennial Convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Denver, Colorado, 
June 5-14. 

Biennial Convention of the Three National 
Nursing Organizations—Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 9-14, 


army of 100,000 census takers who will 
advance on the country April 2. The 
pay of enumerators ranges from $5 to 
$8 a day. Whereas few men can afford 
to take the temporary work, many wom- 
en of high qualifications are available. 


Admitted to Senate Floor 
URING the debate on the tariff 


bill, two women were given the 

courtesy of the Senate floor as 
expert advisors to Senators. ‘They were 
Miss Ruth Peterson of New York, silk 
and rayon specialist, and Mrs. Evelina 
K. Southworth of Louisiana, cotton and 
knit goods expert, for the Federal Tar- 
iff Commission. Miss Peterson was ad- 
mitted on motion of Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts, who wanted to avail him- 
self of her services in connection with 
the rayon schedule. Vice-President 
Curtis stated that the Senate rules ac- 
corded the floor to experts, regardless 
of sex, and that in the absence of ob- 
jection the privilege would be granted 
to women. 

The work of Miss Peterson and Mrs. 
Southworth includes writing Tariff In- 
formation Surveys based on field inves- 
tigations of the industry in question, pre- 
paring special reports for the President, 
appearing as commodity experts at ex- 
ecutive sessions of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Senate 
Committee on Finance, assisting the 
Legislative Council in technical phrase- 
ology of the tariff bill and aiding indi- 
vidual senators and congressmen. 


On Child Conference 


NE hundred and fifty-nine women 
() have been appointed by President 

Hoover on the various com- 
mittees of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. The 
roll of their names and positions gives 
an idea of the tremendous importance 
of women in the education, recreation, 
health and guidance of American boys 
and girls. Ten women are serving on 
the Planning Committee of the Confer- 
ence—Grace Abbott, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, as its secretary; Mrs. 
Louis H. Burlingham of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Gertrude B. Lane, editor, 
Woman’s Home Companion; Julia 
Lathrop, former chief of the Children’s 
Bureau; Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
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editor New York Ierald Tribune Sun- 
day Magazine; Mrs. Bina West Miller 
of Port Huron, Michigan; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth A. Perkins, Department of Child 
Welfare, World’s W. C. T. U.; Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, honorary president. 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League; Mrs. F. Louis Slade of New 
York City, president of the Woman 
Citizen Corporation, publishing the 
Woman’s Journal, and Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, chief of the Bureau of Home Econo- 
mics, U. §. Department of Agriculture. 
While no woman is chairman of any of 
the four sections, three are subsection 
chairmen: Dr. Stanley of the subdivision 
on The Family and Parent Education ; 
Anne S. Davis, director of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau of the Chicago 
Board of Education, of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Child Labor; and Mrs. Kate 
Burr Johnson, commissioner of the 
North Carolina State Board of Chari- 
ties and Public Welfare, of State and 
Local Organization for the Handi- 
capped. 


Trusted in Public Service 


HE growing importance of wom- 

en in the Government service was 
illustrated lately when Miss Lois Gor- 
man, a woman examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was de- 
tailed by that body to pass upon the ap- 
plication of the Yreka Railroad Com- 
pany of California to extend its trackage 
thirty miles and to issue $650,000 worth 
of corporate stock. Miss Gorman ad- 
vised against both requests. 


To Study Chinese Nursing 


S the guest of the Rockefeller Foun- 

dation, Miss Annie W. Goodrich, 
dean of the Yale School of Nursing, has 
just sailed for the Orient to study nurs- 
ing conditions in the Far East. She is 
accompanied by Miss Mary Beard, as- 
sistant director of medical sciences for 
the Foundation. Their point of special 
interest will be Peking, where the Gov- 
ernment has recently inaugurated a pub- 
lic health program. 


Among Organizations 


Council Quinquennial—Women lead- 
ers of every country—a feminine League 
of Nations—will assemble in Vienna 
May 27 for the Quinquennial Meeting 
of the International Council of Women. 
Although each country is permitted only 
a limited .number of official delegates, 
large numbers are expected as unofficial 
observers. The chief topics for -discus- 
sion will be promotion of international 
trade, arbitration and the Kellogg Pact, 
economic interdependence of nations, and 
measures for the protection of persons 
without nationality. Preceding the con- 
ference, a series of exceptionally inter- 
esting tours are being arranged by 


World Acquaintance Travel. Each tour 
is open to men and women and will in- 
clude attendance at the Vienna meeting 
and a visit to those countries where in- 
teresting developments are taking place 
on the subject on which the tour is or- 
ganized. Among others, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer Morgan will head a seminar 
group to study international cooperation ; 
Dr. Valeria Parker a tour centering on 
social hygiene; Mrs. Walter McNab 
Miller, one on public health; Mrs. Rob- 
bins Gilman, one on motion pictures. 
Details may be secured from the Na- 
tional Council of Women, 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, or World Acquaintance 
Travel. 


Jewish Women Meet—The varied 
work of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women was vividly presented by 
department chairmen at the Twelfth 
Triennial Convention in Los Angeles, 
January 12-17. For the Department of 
Peace, Mrs. Arthur Brin summed up 
the major projects endorsed by the 
Council as adherence to the World 
Court, the Pan-American Treaty of Ar- 
bitration, disarmament, elimination of 
militarism in schools and colleges, and 
measures to make peace a reality. 

The Department of Immigrant Aid 
and Immigrant Education, Mrs. 
Maurice L. Goldman, chairman, re- 
ported that 7,301 cases had been re- 
ferred to Council sections the past year 
and 13,382 adults enrolled in natural- 
ization sections. A particularly interest- 
ing report was one from Mrs. Elmer 





Mrs. TsuNE GAUNTLETT 


Director of the Japan Woman’s Peace 
Association, who was one of four foreign 
delegates taking part in the recent Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War. Mrs. 
Gauntlett and Miss Hayashi, bearing indi- 
vidual peace petitions from 180,000 country- 
women, together with Mrs. Caspar Whitney, 
Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, treasurer, and Miss 
Josephine Schain, secretary of the Confer- 
ence, carrying a peace memorial signed by 
officers of women’s organizations in the 
United States, have gone to London to join 
French and British women peace workers. 
The British Women’s Peace Crusade is seek- 
ing an audience for them before the Naval 
Conference. 
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Eckhouse, chairman of the far-flung ru- 
ral work of the Council, which includes 
the development of a correspondence 
course for farm women, the reopening 
of abandoned one-room country school- 
houses as night schools, lectures on child 
training, a program of oral hygiene and 
dental clinics, the establishment of twen- 
ty-five public health clinics, and a camp 
for undernourished children. 

Officers elected by the Council are: 
Mrs. Joseph E. Friend of New Orleans, 
re-elected president; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Alvin L. Bauman of St. Louis, 
Mrs. Arthur Brin of Minneapolis, Mrs. 
Sydney M. Cone of Pikesville, Md.; 
treasurer, Mrs. Nathan Eisemann of 
New Orleans; recording secretary, Mrs. 
I. K. Prager of Boston, and executive 
secretary, Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger 
of New York, whose ten years’ service 
was celebrated by passing a resolution 
of appreciation. 


Foreign Notes 


Belgium—While women in many 
countries have been urging that women 
delegates be included in the First League 
of Nations Conference for the Codifica- 
tion of International Law to be held at 
the Hague, March 13, 1930, Belgium 
has actually appointed a woman lawyer 
to its official delegation as recommended 
by the League Assembly in 1928. Mar- 
‘elle Renson, a brilliant young barrister, 
has been named by M. Paul Hymans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 
grounds that one of the pressing ques- 
tions to be discussed at the Conference 
is ‘Nationality’ —a subject that deeply 
concerns women. 


Czechoslovakia—By way of Le 
Mouvement Féministe comes news of the 
legislative elections which have some- 
what changed the situation of women in 
Parliament. There are now fourteen 
in all—ten deputies and four senators 
of whom eight are “‘hold-overs” from the 
preceding legislature. Nearly all the 
women are well known, especially Sen- 
ator Frantiska Plaminkova, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citi- 
zenship. 


Egypt—Two_ policewomen of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Service of London 
have been detailed to Alexandria at the 
invitation of the Chief Commissioner 
there. They will work especially to sup- 
press the white slave traffic. 


Latvia—After many failures under 
the present electoral law which par- 
tially destroyed the equal political 
rights enjoyed formerly by Latvian wom- 
en, Jus Suffragii reports that Berta 
Pipin, president of the National Council 
of Women, has been elected to the city 
council of Riga, and two other women 
have been elected in provincial towns. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


War's Effects in Fiction—An 

Imaginative Novel and a Real- 

istic One—Mary Queen of Scots 
—Old Age Pensions 


HE visit of Mary Agnes Hamil- 

ton to this country (page 6) coin- 
cides with the publication of her fourth 
novel, “Three Against Fate.’ This is 
one of the best of the recent outpouring 
of books which in some sense or other 
may be called “war books.” “Three 
Against Fate’ is only slightly, so far as 
plot goes, concerned with the war; it is 
very deeply concerned with it in that the 
psychology of one of the three, Harold, 
and the tragic event on which the book 
centers, are wholly determined by the 
war. “After all it’s the war” is the 
explanation at last reached for the mur- 
der, by Jean’s soldier husband, Harold, 
ot the pacifist politician, Stephen, who 
loved her. The story begins after the 
killing—with the trial coming on. It 
is told in passages that move forward 
through the trial, alternating with longer 
passages that picture Jean’s memories as 
she awaits, at home, its outcome, strug- 
gling to understand Harold’s motive and 
her own failure. “Three Against Fate’ 
is a story of mental states that has all 
the tension of a more objective thriller. 
It is a beautifully told story, with a per- 
suasive subile attitude against war. li 
one feels a little overstrain in Harold’s 
aloofness, induced by the horror of war, 
it is a matter of degree only. 

Mrs. Hamilton, recently become a 
member of Parliament on the Labor 
ticket, is an able journalist, who has 
been on the staff of several magazines 
of opinion. Her book on “Ramsay Mac- 
Donald—The Man of the Hour,’ pub- 
lished under the name of Iconoclast, 
drew much attention. 


‘ 


HOEVER regards women as “the 
weaker sex” should read “Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ by Margarete Kurl- 
baum-Siebert, translated by Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. The physical prowess of the 
beautiful, essentially feminine Scottish 
queen who led her troops in battle and 
made forced marches on horseback from 
one end of her domain to the other, even 
when carrying her child, is the wonder 
of the book. 
Almost equally amazing is the mental 
vigor with which Mary, returning from 





Bachrach 


Helen Grace Carlisle is photographed with 
her two cheerful children 


France, a young and lonely stranger in 
her native land, assumed control of her 
government, torn by the ambitions of 
opposing clans and the clash between 
Catholics and Protestants. The author 
draws Mary as eager to love and be 
loved by her people, generous, gay, 
sweet-tempered, yet with determination 
like granite. 

The vulnerable spot in Mary’s armor 
was her passionate, impulsive heart. Un- 
like her cousin, Elizabeth, she could not 
play the game of statesmanship wholly 
for love of the game. She desired a part- 
ner, and her choice in husbands was not 
happy—first (not counting Francis I] 
of France, who died soon after their 
childhood marriage) the fat-headed, dis- 
solute fop, Lord Henry Darnley, and 
second, the high-handed, unpopular Ear! 
of Bothwell. 

When Mary had married, her 
troubles began in earnest—the almost 
immediate unfaithfulness of her king, 
the cold-blooded murder of her devoted 
secretary, Rizzio, her fascination with 
the Earl of Bothwell, which finally cul- 
minated in Darnley’s murder, of which 
the Earl was accused, with Mary im- 
plicated in the plot; her hasty second 
marriage, her flight and separation from 
Bothwell, her imprisonment at Loch 
Leven, her escape and last stand with 
her loyal troops in Glasgow. 

The volume leaves Mary embarking 
for England against the advice of her 
few remaining followers to seek aid from 
her cousin Elizabeth. The tragedy of 


her last twenty years’ exile, imprison- 
ment and execution at the hands of that 
same cousin are not touched upon. 

As a historical document, “Mary, 
Queen of Scots” is a faithful, conscien- 
tious narrative. But it is too cluttered 
with detail, too crammed with the chaos 
of the period to be a sharp, penetrating 
or new study of Mary herself. Too often 
the heroine, whose life offers such mag- 
nificent possibilities to the modern biog- 
rapher, is crowded off the stage. 


HE epic of a New England 
family” which Elizabeth Shep- 
ley Sergeant has written under the title, 
“Short As Any Dream,’ is a series of 
vivid and lovely pictures set in an in- 
genious framework. It is the story of 
several generations of ancestors told by 
a young woman of today in a New York 
apartment—a story that comes to her 
as a sort of vision under the compulsion 
of family heirlooms, old letters and “one 
silk stocking.” ‘To this reader the intro- 
duction, in which the vision was pre- 
pared for, was baffling with changes of 
person and elusive references. “Tempted 
not to proceed, this same reader lived to 
be glad she had persisted, so true, real 
and vital is the panorama of the gen- 
erations—Nancy and Huldah, the sis- 
ters who loved one man in a Maine vil- 
lage set in the wilderness; Mary with her 
lovely children, in the midst of savages 
on the Minnesota plains; Jamie, adven- 
turer and failure, and the rest. It is an 
exquisite picture, rich not only in hu- 
manness but with beauty of detail. But 
you must be patient at the beginning. 


“e 


N “Mothers Cry,” Helen Grace Car- 

lisle has given us a moving and, in 
some respects, a desperately real book. 
The impression of desperate reality is 
due to the fact that except in the last 
paragraphs she keeps the story within 
the limited vision and understanding ot 
the woman who tells it. This woman 
is Mary Williams. In simple, colloquial 
words, Mary Williams begins by speak- 
ing of her position as cash girl in 
Landry’s, a department store. This is 
in the late nineties. She speaks of her 
engagement, of the wonderful engage- 
ment party, of her marriage, the birth 
in rapid succession of her four babies, 
the shock of her widowhood, the grow- 
up of Danny, Arthur, Beatty 


ing 
and Jenny. Jenny was 


(Beatrice) 
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BEAUTIFUL 
BOOKS 
60 cents 


The Macmillan Company in its 
NEW POCKET CLASSICS offers the classics of 
English and American Literature in a form unpre- 
cedented at the price. In appearance and content 
they fit the finest library, yet in every feature they 
meet the definite needs of the reader. The cover is 
rich red stamped in gold, and of waterproof material. 
The type page is notable for its extreme legibility. 
Handsome illustrations are numerous. Introduction 
and notes. 

The following titles are ready: 


COMBINATION TITLES 


COLERIDGE’S The Ancient Mariner, Kubla Khan 
and Christabel 

ARNOLD'S Sohrab and Rustum and Other Pogms 

LONGFELLOW’S Evangeline 

WHITTIER’S Snowbound and Other Poems 

LONGFELLOW’S The Courtship of Miles Standish 
and Minor Poems 

LOWELL'S The Vision of Sir Launfal 

SCOTT'S The Lady of the Lake; The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel 

SHAKESPEARE’S The Merchant of Venice; A Mid- 
Summer Night's Dream 

SHAKESPEARE’S Julius Caesar; As You Like It 


SINGLE TITLES 


BROWNING'S Shorter Poems 
ELIOT'S Silas Marner 
IRVING'S The Sketch Book 
SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SCOTT'S Ivanhoe 
STEVENSON'S Treasure Island 
Uniform Price: $.60 


CONVENIENT 
BOOKS 
48 cents 


The POCKET CLASSICS (old 
edition) offer nearly 200 volumes of standard litera- 
ture. The books are convenient in size and sturdily 
bound. Introductions and notes. 


TITLES 








Prose Fiction 

BLACKMORE'’S Lorna Doone 

CHURCHILL'S The Crisis 

COOPER'S The Last of the Mohicans 

DICKENS’ A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on 
the Hearth 

DICKENS’ Pickwick Papers 

ELIOT'S Silas Marner 

HAWTHORNE'’S The Scarlet Letter 

KINGSLEY’S Westward Ho! 

LONDON'S The Call of the Wild 

POE'S Prose Tales. Selections 

READ’S The Cloister and the Hearth 

SCOTT'S Ivanhoe 

STEVENSON'S Kidnapped 

STEVENSON'S Treasure Island 

THACKERAY'’S Henry Esmond 

WISTER’S The Virginian 


Short Stories 
GRIMM'S Fairy Tales 
HAWTHORNE'S The Wonder Book 


Poetry 

BROWNING'S Shorter Poems. Selections 

BURNS’ Poems. Selections 

COLERIDGE’S The Ancient Mariner and Other 


Poems 
TENNYSON'’S The Princess 
WHITTIER'S Snow-Bound and Other Early Poems 
WORDSWORTH'’S Shorter Poems 


Essays and Letters 

ay | QUINCEY’S Confessions of an English Opium- 
Rater 

EMERSON’S Essays 

HOLMES’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 

HUXLEY’S Selected Essays and Addresses 

IRVING'S Sketch Book 


Send for the 156 page descriptive contents catalogue 
for this series. 


These books will be sent you postpaid from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York City 











always a good little thing. Arthur was 
brilliant. He was an_ architectural 
genius. Beatty wanted life to be beau- 
tiful, but had not the talent for making 
it so. Danny was a lost one. He 
stole, he doped, he married a tinseled 
young moron, became a_ gangster. 
Through these three—Arthur, Beatty 
and Danny—came the tragedy. Within 
a few weeks Mary lost them—Beatty, 
through death at the hands of the 
degenerate Danny, Danny in the electric 
chair, Arthur through his desertion, 
which his mother urged at this terrible 
crisis. Only the mild Jenny remained. 
And Jenny was married. She had an 
apartment on the Grand Concourse, 
and, like her mother, was having her 
babies in rapid succession. 

Only in the last paragraphs is there a 
break in the point of view, and these 
paragraphs might well have been 
omitted, for they are philosophical—not 
in Mary’s way, but in the modern way, 
that finds value in experience for its own 
sake. They should have been ruthlessly 
hacked off. Then the book, which is 
otherwise notable for simplicity and 
directness, would have fulfilled the in- 
tention of its talented young author. 





F the populous countries, the 

United States shares with China 
and India the dishonor of having no 
provision for aged workers. Any one 
who needs to be convinced of the in- 
creasingly urgent need for government 
old age insurance should read Abraham 
Epstein’s comprehensive and careful re- 
view of the subject—“The Challenge of 
the Aged.” 

On the one hand, as both Mr. Ep- 
stein and Jane Addams, who writes the 
introduction, point out, the lengthened 
period of life has created a longer period 
of old age, while, on the other hand, 
modern industrial efficiency tends to dis- 
card the older worker. Other arguments 
put forward are the difficulties of_saving 
in this day of high prices and high stand- 


Good Times 


For All Times 


A Cyclopedia ‘of Entertainment 
By Nina B. Lamkin 


The most complete and satisfactory book of 
its kind ever compiled. Every sort of game, 
ceremony, stunt and entertainment is here 
described. 

Concrete suggestions for the home, church, 
school and community. 

An indispensable guide for teachers, play- 
ground directors, and all who have to do 
with recreational work. Over 400 pages of 
text and illustrations. Price, $4.00 
Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 

Please mail me “‘Good Times for All Times.” 
and include your 400-page catalog, describing 
thousands of plays FREE. I will pay postman 
$4 on arrival. 
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These Girls 
Learned Shorthand 
in 20 Hours 


Get Winning Prizes From 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman 


OMEN can hardly believe the 
amazing facts they hear about 
Speedwriting, the new depend- 
able shorthand. It seems too good to 
be true that it can be learned completely 
in one week and even in that short time 
gain remarkable speed and accuracy. 
There was only one way to prove these 
startling assertions. A group of girls, ig- 
norant of any shorthand, were instructed 
in Speedwriting for two hours a day and 
two hours a night for five days. The les- 
sons were given at the 1928 Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries, under the 
constant notice of officials and visitors. 
On the sixth day—after only 20 hours of 
instruction—a shorthand contest was held; 
strange material being selected by the head 
of the Commercial Department of a New 
York public school and dictated at 70 words 
a minute—the average rate at which people 
talk in business offices, at lectures, in club 
meetings. 


Winner Gets Fine Position 
All the group passed the requirements 
for speed and accuracy. The winner of 
First Prize, Herta Wilson, was 94 per cent 
accurate! Two days later she secured a 
position as a stenographer, and has since 
yecome private secretary to an executive. 


Interesting Book Sent Free 
Here is vivid proof that Speedwriting 
is the easiest, simplest, most dependable 
stenography you can learn. You can write 
it as fast as you think—a splendid help in 
preparing notes for speeches, shopping lists, 
etc. Send today for FREE _ illustrated 
booklet, giving more facts, more proof that 
you can use Speedwriting to greatest ad- 
vantage. 
SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept 382 
200 Madison Ave., New York City 
ae me 
SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. 382, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I do want to know more about Speed- 


writing. You may send me the FREE 
Booklet without obligation on my part. 
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ards of living, the odium of “charity” 
for self-respecting men and women who 
must get outside help in their declining 
years, the cruel burden often placed upon 
children by supporting aged and infirm 
parents, and the inadequacy of existing 
“private” plans. 

The book contains a complete sum- 
mary of pension systems abroad and of 
attempts made in the United States 
where seven states have adopted some 
form of old age pensions but where only 
two states—Montana and Wisconsin— 
are actually carrying out pension plans. 


VERYBODY knows what a help 

to jollification it is to have some 
one present who knows a fine lot of 
games and stunts in which every one can 
take part. The happiest, healthiest kind 
of a party is one where old and young 
play together. In “Good Times For 
All Times,’ by Nina B. Lamkin, one 
can find a wealth of games and programs 
suited for every possible kind of party. 
There are entertainments for the family, 
for boys and girls of all ages, for young 
men and women, men and women’s 
clubs, church and neighborhood parties. 
The book includes directions for produc- 
ing amateur plays, and a bibliography 
of plays suitable for every occasion. It 
is a veritable treasure house for a hostess 
of any age or for a play or recreational 
director. 


F you are a housekeeper and a mother, 

be sure to read “The House That 
Runs Itself,’ by Gladys Denny Shultz 
and Beulah Schenk, two mothers whose 
practice of the principles they set forth 
has enabled them to combine housekeep- 
ing with jobs, one as a magazine writer 
on child care and the other as a lec- 
turer on household science. Particularly 
if you are planning to build, you will 
find in this easy-reading volume a wealth 
of suggestions, inexpensive and simple, 
for kitchen conveniences, play basements, 
children’s rooms, bathrooms and other 
rooms, that most people overlook but 
that mean all the difference between 
housework comfort and drudgery. 

The form of the book is rather arti- 
ficial. A fictional device gives the ef- 
fect of “talking down.” But the ma- 
terial itself is valuable. 





Three Against Fate (Hamilton): Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, Boston, 1930. $2.50. 

Mary, Queen of Scots (Siebert) : Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1929. $5.00. 


Short As Any Dream (Sergeant): Harper, 


New York, 1929. $2.50. 

Mothers Cry (Carlisle): Harper, New 
York, 1930. $2.50. 

The Challenge of the Aged (Epstein): 
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Good Times For All Times (Lamkin): 
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Stage Spotlights 


By WiLi1AM G. KING 


OMETHING has_ happened to 
~ American playwrights. Most of the 

leaders of the craft, it appears, are 
either gathering cinema shekels in Holly- 
wood, or spending the fruits of past suc- 
cesses in lazy idleness. With a few out- 
standing exceptions, any evidence of 
labor on their part has been conspicu- 
ously absent from Broadway this season, 
and the undefended boards have been 
preempted by English and Russian in- 
vaders with scarce a struggle. Fortu- 
nately for the poor theatregoer, the in- 
vaders as a rule have been highly amus- 
ing. More fortunately for the so-called 
“state of the American drama,” those 
native born craftsmen who are repre- 
sented among the current attractions 
have -presented plays which provide 
varied and excellent entertainment, al- 
though the most patriotic observer could 
scarcely point to one which does a great 
deal more than that. 

During the past month only three 
American-made plays of more than aver- 
age merit have come to join the meager 
list of those which made their bows 
before the holidays. These are S. N. 
Behrman’s “Meteor,” presented by the 
Theatre Guild ; “Children of Darkness,” 
by Edwin Justus Mayer, and Robert 
Emmet Sherwood’s “Waterloo Bridge.” 
There have been a dozen or more other 
American productions, but for the most 
part, they died well-deserved deaths 
within a week or so after braving their 
first-night audiences. 


Mr. Mayer’s “Children of Darkness,” 
presented at the Biltmore by Kenneth 
Macgowan and J. V. Reed, is a salty, 
wickedly sardonic eighteenth century 
comedy, set in the house of the gaoler 
of Newgate Prison. There are gathered 
as choice an assortment of rascals as has 
been seen on the stage in a generation. 
They are the more prosperous of the 
Newgate inmates—those able to pay for 
lodging with the gaoler to escape the 
horrors of the common lock-up. There 
is nothing of sweetness, but plenty of 
light in this caustically written piece. 
Basil Sydney plays La Ruse, rake and 
bounder; Mary Ellis is the Laetitia, 
daughter of the gaoler; Walter Kings- 
ford is the gaoler, and Charles Dalton 
swaggers splendidly as the outlaw, Wild. 
Together, they present a rich and flavor- 
some performance in the best picaresque 
tradition. 


Mr. Behrman’s “Meteor” is chiefly 
notable because it gives Alfred Lunt and 





Lynn Fontanne an opportunity to dis- 
play once more their fine talents, both 
as individuals and as a “team.” The 
give and take between these two—the 
exquisite balance they maintain in sup- 
porting each other—is beautiful to 
watch. The play itself does not quite 
live up to the promise of its idea. It is 
the dramatic biography of a supreme 
egotist—taking him from his college 
days to the pinnacle of his power as 
an oil magnate—a power which he 
achieves solely through a blind, unrea- 
soning faith in himself, and in his gift 
of guessing the future. With all its 
faults, it maintains a fine atmosphere of 
suspense, building forcefully toward the 
inevitable collapse when the hero’s faith 
in himself is shaken. Mr. Lunt’s inter- 
pretation of the extremely difficult cen- 
tral rdle is one of the most effective of 
his career, and Miss Fontanne’s perform- 
ance as the wife, who seeks to reach the 
ordinary, lovable man hiding under the 
egotist’s shell of conceit and illusion, is 
a poignant and moving thing. 





“Waterloo Bridge,’ the latest play 
from the pen of Robert Sherwood, tells 
an old, old story. That, however, could 
be forgiven it, if it did not insist upon 
relating the fable in far too many words. 
Time and again, it repeats itself. Never- 
theless, it has moments of real beauty 
and charm, which Glenn Hunter and 
June Walker make vital and moving. 
A Y. M. C. A. worker, on leave in the 
London of 1917, meets a girl of the 
streets on Waterloo Bridge, when an 
air-raid touches all groundlings with the 
humanity of terror. He goes to her 
rooms, not suspecting what she is, and 
in the course of time, loves and offers to 
marry her. To save him from disillu- 
sion she runs away. Her vicious landlady 
tells the boy of her past because the girl, 
in her flight, has left an unpaid lodging 
bill. The boy’s love is so strong, how- 
ever, that when he encounters the girl 
on Waterloo Bridge again, he forgives 
her and departs for the front with her 
promise to “go straight” and wait for 
him. 


HE foreign contingent received 
four noteworthy additions re- 
cently. Lee Shubert brought “Death 
Takes a Holiday,’ a macabre phantasy 
from the Italian of Alberto Casella, to 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre; St. John 
Ervine’s highly amusing comedy of di- 
vorce and remarriage, “The First Mrs. 
Fraser,” came to the Playhouse; a new 
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producing organization headed by Leo 
Bulgakov, made a memorable production 
of Gorki’s “The Lower Depths,” re- 
christened for the occasion, “At the 
Bottom,” at the Waldorf; and the much- 
heralded “Wake Up and Dream,” 
Charles B. Cochran’s London revue, 
moved into the Selwyn. 





EL 


“Death Takes a Holiday” tells the 
fantastic story of a visit paid by the 
Dreaded One to Duke Lambert’s cha- 
teau, whither motor and carriage acci- 
dents have brought a dozen or more 
travelers. Death informs the Duke he 
will be a member of the party for three 
days, during which time no one will die. 
He takes human form, and in that guise 
wins the love of Grazia. When his 
time is up, he takes the willing girl 
with him to his own gray land. Philip 
Merivale, as Death, and Rose Hobart, 
as Grazia, contribute finely restrained 
performances to roles which might easily 
have been oversentimentalized. 
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Mr. Ervine’s piece is light comedy, 
near its delightful best, played for all 
it is worth by Grace George, A. E. Mat- 
thews and Lawrence Grossmith. The 
extremely slight plot discloses how the 
first Mrs. Fraser (Miss George) wins 
back her husband (Mr. Matthews) 
after persuading his young and callous 
second wife to elope with an admirer. 
Much of the dialogue is brilliantly witty. 
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“Wake Up and Dream,’ was a bit 
of a disappointment, after the paeans of 
praise raised in its London wake. For 
some reason, it didn’t quite come off 
with the verve and freshness one had 
; been led to expect. Despite this, how- 
| ever, it is well worth seeing, for half a 
dozen or so gorgeously amusing bits, and 
‘ a great deal of supremely excellent danc- 
ing. “Porgo,” an all too human horse 
who gently shrugs his shoulders at life, 
alone is worth most of the admission 
price. Besides, there are Tilly Losch, 
the dancer, Tina Meller, younger sister 
of the fascinating Raquel, and Jack 
Buchanan, the amusing comedian. 
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Still on view, of course, are “June 
Moon,’ that gloriously funny satire on 
Tin Pan Alley by Ring Lardner and 
George Kaufman; Preston Sturges’s de- 
lightful speakeasy comedy, “Strictly Dis- 
; honorable,’ and an intensely moving 
, prison drama by Martin Flavin called 
“The Criminal Code.” ‘That they are 
still with us, and likely to be for many 
| months to come, is sufficient reason for 
; mild cheers. The American list also 
, must include “Street Scene,” last year’s 
Pulitzer prize winner, which goes on and 
) on toward the two year mark at the Am- 
bassador, and “Berkeley Square,” one of 
the season’s most original and interesting 
plays, which was written by an Ameri- 
can, John Balderston, although its theme 
is English as ale. 
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Skyscrapers 
(Continued from page 9) 


All the plans, whether they be of the 
practical type with ample backing of 
energy and money, or take the form of 
shining dreams that artists and poets 
have spun for the sheer joy of the spin- 
ning, aim at certain common goals. 
They recognize the need for insuring 
what used to be the free human heritage 
of light and air. They would do away 
with the smoke pall by the universal use 
of electricity. They would provide rec- 
reation space as well as places to live 
and to work. Even men who are most 
in love with the effects to be obtained 
in steel and glass and concrete would 
set aside room for growing things, both 
in small plots and great parks. A sky- 
scraper set in a vast garden is the para- 
doxical ideal. And all of them insist 
on flexibility of movement of the popu- 
lation. They will not have traffic jams, 
whether the avoiding of them is by way 
of an intricate series of streets and high- 
ways on the surface, or a system of local 
and express roads built one above the 
other. 


Taboo, Abroad 


The plans which begin by banning all 
skyscrapers come mostly from Europe. 
It is something of a shock to find how 
thoroughly the continent detests the 
American pets. Paris, for instance, fixes 
the height of her buildings by law, and 
believes that in a truly beautiful city 
all buildings are about six stories tall. 
The jagged skylines of which we are 
so proud seem to Paris only another 
proof of the savage state of our taste 
and our civilization. Even London, 
whose very essence is expressed in the 
strange jumble of architectural styles 
and building heights which mark its 
various stages, regards skyscrapers as 
barbarous, and grows apoplectic over the 
idea of enduring one within her sacred 
precincts. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, who has planned 
an ideal city of his own, finds skyscrap- 
ers appalling, and looks forward to a 
time when men shall level them all to 
the ground and find true happiness in 
individual houses set in individual gar- 
dens and within reach of spacious parks. 
It is a charming picture. That it does 
not represent the present tendency of 
most cities is a circumstance which does 
not daunt so experienced a dreamer as 
Mr. Wells. He would have everything 
spread flat on the surface of the earth, 
and, though he is a bit vague about busi- 
ness affairs, he would presumably com- 
pensate for the time needed to go from 
one part of such a city to another by a 
system of express highways. The air- 


plane, when it can hover and alight like 
a bird, will be Mr. Wells’s most potent 
ally. 

American sentiment in the matter is 
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not nearly so violent. Apart from in- 
dividual fury at the conditions they pro- 
duce, the feeling against skyscrapers is 
more a matter of thinking that stereo 
typed cities are a mistake, and that 
growth should come along lines de- 
manded by the town’s site and the needs 
of its people, rather than by copying the 
latest extravagance of its neighbors. 
Detroit, for instance, while it has been 
unable to keep local pride from bursting 
up into a few exuberant skyscrapers, is 
appropriately spending most of its energy 
in planning for a future in which men 
shall ride back and forth in automobiles 
rather than up and down in elevators. 
Even New York, committed as it is to 
tall buildings, does make a gesture of 
controlling them by limiting the height 
of the first group of stories in propor- 
tion to street width. Then they must 
begin to set their towers back. It is 
this provision which has resulted in the 
amazingly beautiful mew _ skyscrapers 
which have arisen since 1922, buildings 
so lovely that they almost make one for- 
get their sins. 

The city that grows up into the air 
has several artist advocates who revel in 
the charm of tall towers and the play 
of light and shadow, mass and plane that 
their bulk makes possible. Men like 
Harvey Corbett and Hugh Ferriss in 
this country, and Charles-Edouard Jean- 
neret (better known by his pen name, 
Le Corbusier) in Europe have made de- 
signs so charming and so unusual that 
they have aroused interest even where 
skyscrapers are anathema. 

Le Corbusier is the greatest European 
advocate of the skyscraper. He is con- 
sidered revolutionary by most of his 
contemporaries, and his submitted plans 
for housing the League of Nations al- 
most aroused international complica- 
tions. 


A Geometrical Plan 


His passion is geometry. Gridiron 
streets, straight-sided skyscrapers rising 
like crossed shoeboxes to a height of 
sixty stories—these are the features that 
first impress a layman. He would set 
his skyscrapers blocks apart, in the midst 
of great park spaces and divided by acres 
of low buildings. Each one is fully 
bathed in light and air. They are to 
be used only for working, and his peo- 
ple will live in low tenements, each built 
like a wall around an entire block whose 
heart is a garden. More gardens stretch 
away outside the city limits, and the 
whole thing has the complex simplicity 
of a dream. 

His plans are founded on certain 
faults inherent in European cities, and 
not so common in America, like the 
“calf-path” streets which give such de- 
light to tourists and gum up traffic for 
the native. But his confréres are 
scarcely less radical. Hugh Ferriss has 
also planned a metropolis set in the 
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midst of great open spaces, but he has 
grouped his skyscrapers in clumps and 
set the clumps far apart. Each enor- 
mous group rises straight up into the sun- 
shine, and they are all connected with 
an intricate system of streets and express 
highways one above the other. He 
avoids the darkness of lower levels by 
using a great deal of glass, not only in 
huge windows, but cast into blocks and 
taking the place of brick and stone. Like 
Corbusier, he would have garden sub- 
urbs on the edge of his city, though 
he also makes provision for people living 
in it, with plenty of park space and rec- 
reation ground for their good health. 

Probably neither of the plans will 
ever see more reality than that which 
exists between the covers of a book, but 
both of them are fine exercises for the 
imagination. And as a matter of fact, 
there are certain features of Hugh 
Ferriss’ ideas which are embodied in the 
Regional Plan for New York. 


New York’s Regional Plan 


That Plan was made under the eye 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, which 
set aside the enormous sum needed for 
eight years of research and study of the 
city. It has laid down guide lines for 
New York’s future development, but 
though it has had offers of cooperation 
from many agencies, no one knows 
whether the municipality and the citi- 
zens will be wise enough to make use 
of it. 

It contains too many details to be men- 
tioned in a general article, but there are 
two points important to any one who 
thinks in terms of a city’s growth. One 
concerns skyscrapers, and emphasizes the 
fact that height and bulk are important 
only in relation to the surrounding 
ground space. The important thing is 
the ratio between the cubic content of 
the building and the space left free about 
it. A Manhattan Island covered over 
with ten-story buildings would have as 
great a traffic congestion as the same 
amount of land with one-tenth of its sur- 
face in one-hundred-story buildings. 
Cities must learn that if they are to rise 
high they must provide a proper propor- 
tion of space free from any buildings. 

The other idea is that the process of 
centralizing business and industry, and 
living a long distance away from them, 
has been carried too far. Its makers 
have watched the overloading of trans- 
portation lines, the spread of suburbs 
farther and farther, so that workmen 
must ride an intolerably crowded hour 
before they reach home, and have con- 
cluded that there are many sections in 
the city which should be used for resi- 
dence purposes. To move certain indus- 
tries out to the city rim, to bring por- 
tions of the population back to the city 
—that is its sensible desire. It has al- 
ready ceased to be merely a theory and 


is becoming a trend. That very thingp, 





is being done by such housing projects 
as that of Tudor City, which is within 
walking distance of the Grand Central 
Terminal, and the new Battery Towers 
which will rise down at the edge of the 
Wall Street district. 


Cities as Organisms 


The Plan has set twenty million as 
the probable population of the region 
in 1965, but that is not meant as an 
arbitrary limit, or as any figure repre- 
senting the ideal population for a great 
metropolis. One of their consulting ex- 
perts thinks that an American city should 
be regarded as an organism which, when 
it reaches a certain point of size and 
maturity, throws off another organism 
which in its turn begins to grow. He 
cites the town of Radburn, New Jersey, 
as an example of a healthy new organism 
thrown off by New York. 

Radburn is perhaps the most interest- 
ing example of town planning in the 
United States. Fourteen miles northwest 
of New York, within reach of the 
metropolis as well as of the great manu- 
facturing cities of New Jersey, it is 
planned as a residence town for 25,000 
people. The whole thing was laid out 
on paper by experts before a lot was sold 
or a street put through. Houses were 
planned so that their back doors openey 
on a central grass plot filling the center 
of the block. Buildings were placed so 
that children could walk to school with- 
out crossing in front of automobiles. 
Streets were laid out so that through 
traffic afflicted no residence street. The 
town has only been opened within a 
year, but its success is already assured. 
The City Housing Corporation which 
built it is composed of a group of public- 
spirited men and women who are will- 
ing to invest money on the basis of 
limited dividends in order that large- 
scale housing schemes in which they be- 
lieve may be put to the test. The same 
group built Sunnyside, which, smiling in 
the midst of the suburban tangle of 
western Long Island, shows what can 
be done. 

The list of towns with planning 
schemes of their own grows longer 
every year. Los Angeles with its county 
plan; Akron, Ohio, with its park ideas; 
Detroit with its super-highway plans; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kenosha (Wis- 
consin) and Memphis (Tennessee)— 





N. B.—For more specific information on 
this complex subject, the reader is referred 
to the following books: 

Our Cities Today and Tomorrow: T. K. 
and H. V. Hubbard, Harvard University 
Press. 1929. (A Practical Survey of Ameri- 
can City Planning). 

The Metropolis of Tomorrow: 
Ferriss, Ives Washburn, 1929, 

The City of Tomorrow: Le 
Payson and Clarke. 1929. 

Mastering a Metropolis (The story of the 
Regional Plan of New York): Robert L. 
ffus, Harper. 1930. 
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these and dozens of other American 
towns have made a start in rescuing their 
land from intolerable present abuses, or 
laying down lines for its future growth. 
They face no easy task. The lethargy of 
their fellow citizens, the difficulties of 
communal enterprise, the powerful op- 
position of commercial interests which 
have plans of their own—these are per- 
haps the least of their troubles. They 
must confront the whole system of land 
speculation and land taxation. Relics of a 
frontier age when the chief thing every- 
one wanted was to get the land settled 
and built on as quickly as possible, these 
almost preclude the existence of park 
space, of low buildings, of everything 
but the mad crowding which goes on in 
so many districts at the present time. 
Yet if this is to be a country of splendid 
cities, it is time we set about moulding 
them ‘a little nearer to the heart’s 
desire.” 


Better Movies 
(Continued from page 12) 


It is evident, again, that women’s or- 
ganizations are not, and in the nature 
of things can not be held, responsible for 
the conduct of the industry. The pro- 
ducers are solely responsible. 

The basic objectives of women’s or- 
ganizations and the motion-picture in- 
dustry are essentially dissimilar. Pro- 
ducers work exclusively, according to 
their own statement, for profits, the box- 
office receipts and the value of their 
stock upon the exchange. Improved 
mechanics and techniques may yield im- 
mediate profits while welfare measures 
may not respond so noticeably. Profits 
may or may not be legitimate in any 
business, and being legitimate they may 
or may not be in accord with the gen- 
eral welfare of citizens. Women’s or- 
ganizations are notably humanitarian. 
They measure their successes by the 
welfare of citizens in their own and 
neighboring countries. They emphasize 
the needs of youth and specialize in se- 
curing its protection. There is no doubt 
as to the legitimacy of the purposes of 
women’s organizations. ‘Their methods 
and judgments may at times be ques- 
tioned, but their objectives are pre-emi- 
nently sound. Women’s organizations 
have sacrificed profits for welfare. The 
motion-picture industry has sacrificed 
welfare for profits, hence the difficulty 
of cooperation for the improvement of 
pictures. 


The Independents 


The independents, after trying ce- 
operation with the industry and legal 
censorship, came to consider cooperation 
futile and censorship, volunteer or legal, 
erratic, political and ineffective. Neither 
cooperation with the industry in_ its 
pseudo-censorship, nor cooperation with 
the state in its legal censorship, provides 
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a real solution to the motion-picture 
problem. 

The independents, therefore, maintain 
that responsibility must be fixed by the 
Federal Government upon the industry 
for the character of its product and its 
business practices. The proposal is that 
Congress pass legislation declaring the 
motion-picture industry a public utility 
and providing for the appointment of a 
Federal Motion-Picture Commission to 
supervise the standards of production 
and regulate the trade practices of the 
industry. 

A bill for this purpose was introduced 
in the 70th Congress by Senator Smith 
W. Brookhart, of Iowa, and Honorable 
Grant M. Hudson, of Michigan. The 
bill defined the trade practices and pro- 
vided for prohibition of certain objec- 
tionable ones and regulation of others. 
It was not passed, but was revised and 
reintroduced in the Senate during the 
special session as S. 1003. 

Congressman Hudson also introduced 
another bill, H. R. 13686, which com- 
bined strong welfare measures with the 
best provisions of the above-mentioned 
bill. The principal points in the bill 
were that it declared the motion-picture 
industry a public utility, provided a 
method of appointing a Federal Motion- 
Picture Commission with power to 
supervise and regulate the industry. One 
of the most striking provisions was the 
inclusion of the “Thirteen Points” which 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors had accepted as their stand- 
ards of protection in 1921, reaffirmed 
in 1922 and again in 1927. ‘The pro- 
posed legislation aims to secure their 
enforcement. 


Government by Commission 


To the independents, meaning those 
who declare for dissociation from the 
industry, as opposed to those who cling 
to cooperation to secure better pictures, 
the solution lies in what 1s called the 
Hoover Doctrine; namely, a “govern- 
ment by commission.” The Federal 
Trade, the Pure Foods, the Radio, In- 
terstate Commerce and other commis- 
sions, established by the Government, 
provide adequate precedents for a Fed- 
eral Motion-Picture Commission. 

It seems clear that pictures are un- 
wholesome and unsatisfactory for inter- 
state or foreign commerce. Cooperation 
with the industry has been unsuccessful 
after a conscientious and continuous trial 
of twenty years. A public utility in its 
activities is beyond the range of unofh- 
cial and volunteer action of any group, 
however well intentioned. Just as the 
peace movements needed the Kellogg- 
Briand peace pact and other enabling 
acts, just as prohibition demanded an 
amendment to the Constitution and sup- 
porting legislation, so the motion-picture 
problem requires national legislation, 
possibly international treaties and arti- 
cles of interpretation and enforcement. 









Letters of a Wall Street Nephew 


No. 1 in a Series of Informal Financial Articles 


By F. A. 


Who Insists on the Modesty of Initials but Is an Authority 


Dear Aunt Jane: 
OU ask what a woman should do 
Ve this time about investments. I 
judge that seeing the stock market 
clatter down the back stairs from the 
attic to the sub-cellar a few weeks ago 
has prompted your inquiry. 

Frankly your question is an embar- 
rassing one, for now that stocks are sell- 
ing at levels about fifty per cent under 
those prevailing last September, there is 
less unanimity of investment opinion 
than before. 

So many glib theories of ‘‘new eco- 
nomic eras” and ‘depression proof 
stocks” have by events been forced into 
the discard that I think we will do the 
best thing if we try to approach your 
problem simply from the angle of com- 
mon sense. 

Now, as always, you should maintain 
liberal bank balances. It is a matter 
of your individual requirements and 
tast¢ as to how you divide your deposits 
as between your checking and your 
thrift account, but you can never afford 
to forget that for emergencies a reserve 
of ready cash is sometimes invaluable. 
One unusually conservative woman I 
know, in addition to her bank balance, 
keeps $500 in gold in her safe deposit 
vault. 

You will want a few high-grade 
bonds. Here your prime consideration 
should be security, rather than yield. It 
strikes me as being penny wise and 
pound foolish to endanger the safety of 
the principal of your bonds for the sake 
of an extra per cent or two in yield. 
Pick your bonds from lists of high-grade 
government bonds and first mortgage 
public utility or railroad bonds with 
accepted high rating and you will elim- 
inate one source of worry. 

You may feel that you can afford to 
take a little additional risk with a por- 
tion of your capital in return for a 
better yield. If you do have a wistful 
feeling that you would like a higher rate 
of income, you should put a little of 
your money in some good preferred 
stocks. Don’t put all your money in 
one preferred stock—diversify. Here 
again I would favor the public utility 
field. By buying a selected number of 
public utility preferreds and adding to 
them a smaller number of preferred 
stocks of industrial companies with long 


and prosperous records, you should be 
able to secure a return of slightly better 
than six per cent on this part of your 
holdings. 

Now we come to the question that I 
know is paramount in your mind. What 
about common stocks? ‘That question 
is one which cannot be answered in a 
sentence, or satisfactorily answered in a 
paragraph. 

Did you ever stop to consider what it 
is that you buy when you buy a share 
of common stock? You are buying a 
share in the business and, disregarding 
for a moment the fluctuations of the 
market, intrinsically your investment in 
common stock fluctuates with the for- 
tunes of the business. 

In case of trouble you, as a common 
stockholder, are out on the end of a 
limb. The claims of the regular cred- 
itors, the claims of the banks, the claims 
of the bondholders, the claims of the 
preferred stockholders—all have to be 
met before yours. 

On the other hand, in the event that 
the company whose shares of stock you 
have purchased makes a great deal of 
money, you should share in its increas- 
ing prosperity, either directly through 
increased dividends, or indirectly 
through the enhancement in the value 
of the shares which generally accom- 
panies increasing earnings. 

You may ask is this the time to buy 
common stocks? Almost no one in buy- 
ing can pick the exact bottom any more 
than in selling can one pick the precise 
top. One thing, however, we can be 
certain about in attacking this problem. 
Less than four months ago the common 
stocks of many sound companies were 
selling for double or more their present 
market value, and many of these same 
stocks today are within a few points of 
their lows reached in the collapse. 


F you are willing to face facts and 
admit that the portion of your capi- 
tal you use to acquire common stocks is 
being used in a more or less conservative 
speculation—and that speculation con- 
notes the possibility of loss as well as 
the possibility of gain—there is no good 
reason why you should not buy common 
stocks at this time. 
Here again I urge you to do two 
things: Discriminate and Diversify. 
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There are a _ bewildering number of 
stocks—over 1,200 are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. To select intel- 
ligently those that are best for you to 
buy would be an art in itself, but there 
are a few things you can look for as 
guide posts. The industry should be 
an essential industry, prosperous and on 
the upgrade. The company should 
have a long record of increasing earn- 
ings, and in the past several years should 
have earned more than is required to 
pay its dividends. The dividend itself 
in relation to the price you pay should 
give a yield satisfactory to you. Not 
the least important, if you can ascertain 
this, is whether the stock is sponsored 
by a strong and reliable banking house. 

Diversify! Buy shares in strong util- 
ities, strong railroads and strong indus- 
trial companies. Put your eggs in many 
baskets. Swallow your pride, and re- 
member that ten shares in ten different 
companies is a much safer investment 
than one hundred shares in any one com- 
pany. 

That’s about all your nephew has on 
his mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
eA 


If you have questions to ask about in- 
vestments, address F. A., in care of the 
Woman's Journal. But please do not 
ask for advice on what actual securities 
you should buy or sell. Ask only for 
information. 


Big Brother to Haiti? 

(Continued from page 23) 
to a foreign power. This was part of 
our policy of protecting the Panama 
Canal. Furthermore we feared that if 
we did not put the Haitian finances in- 
to shape, some European nation might 
feel impelled to do so. 

A second reason for our intervention 
was the desire to obtain control of 
Haitian customs so as to be able to 
assure the payment of Haiti’s debts, thus 
protecting American investors and ward- 
ing off European interference. This is 
shown imost strikingly by the instructions 
sent out as early as 1914 by Secretary 
Bryan to our Minister in Haiti. The 
latter was directed to suggest to the 
Haitian Foreign Minister “that the 
United States is, as is natural, on 
account of the vested interests of Ameri- 
can citizens in the Republic of Haiti, in- 
terested in the proper administration and 
collection of the customs.” To this end 
repeated attempts had been made to 
obtain from Haiti a treaty, but with- 
out success. The disturbances of 1915 
gave us the opportunity to obtain what 
we needed. 

Our action in Haiti is to some an 
execrable form of dollar diplomacy. To 
others it seems an admirable expression 
of the big brother spirit. But a sense 


of measure—which, according to many 





observers, is not an American trait— 
would compel us to take a middle 
course. If we are to exercise a healthy 
restraining influence over the foreign 
policy of our Government, we must 
recognize the good as well as the bad 
in our Haitian adventure. 


Good Points 


It cannot be denied that the Ameri- 
can marines have brought to troubled 
Haiti a period of domestic peace and 
stability quite unique in its history. 
While there has been some disorder, and 
one serious revolution under our régime, 
peace and order have been the general 
rule, with great benefit to all concerned. 
On the other hand, this state of peace 
has been imposed by force, has not been 
firmly established upon the native insti- 
tutions, and is likely to prove ephemeral. 
In the field of finance, also, the Ameri- 
cans have accomplished remarkable re- 
sults. The finances of Haiti, always on 
the verge of collapse before 1915, have 
been thoroughly straightened out. Gov- 
ernment revenues are larger than before 
the war, the foreign debt has been re- 
duced, the currency stabilized, and the 
budget balanced. Graft has been prac- 
tically eradicated. 

Great progress has been made in the 
realm of public health and sanitation. A 
valiant fight has been made against 
tropical diseases.) Many new hospitals 
and clinics have been established. Con- 
sultations in rural clinics increased from 
146,579 in 1924-25, to 866,673 in 1928. 
All seem to agree, even the Haitians, 
that the public health work of the 
United States has been beneficial and 
well done. The American administra- 
tors have also made creditable progress 
in establishing technical schools, particu- 
larly in agriculture, although we have 
shown in connection with this work con- 
siderable tactlessness and have neglected 
the native schools. In the construction 
of roads and public works we have done 
admirable work. It is sufficient to say 
that a thousand kilometres of road have 
been constructed and large numbers of 
new public buildings erected, including 
hospitals, schools and dispensaries. An 
efficient telephone and telegraph system 
has been installed, and water works, 
drainage works, canals, wharfs and 
lighthouses either improved or new ones 
erected. These are real accomplish- 
ments. 


Bad Points 


But at the same time we have been 
guilty of oppression, inconsistency, tact- 
lessness and inefficiency. Worst of all, 
in failing properly to educate the natives 
and give them experience in government, 
we have not lived up to the lofty pur- 
pose alleged by us to have motivated 
our intervention: the preparation of the 
Haitians for self-government! 
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the 


regrettable that 
American forces should have resorted to 


It was most 
forced labor. Reviving an old “corvée” 
law, American marines, with inexcusable 
brutality, forced the natives to work on 
the roads. This led to great bitterness 
and inspired a revolt which only came 
to an end when an American marine, 
reaching the presence of the leader, 
Charlemagne, by employing a disguise, 
killed the latter in cold blood. We were 
guilty of other repressive measures. We 
suppressed the Haitian legislature. We 
refused to grant permission to the Sen- 
ate to meet unless they would agree to 
amend the Constitution in accordance 
with our aims. We used ruthless means 
in overcoming resistance; an investigat- 
ing committee from our Senate found 
at least ten cases of the unauthorized 
shooting of prisoners. 

Censoring the press, we muzzled it 
when it proved hostile. ‘Thus in one 
case a Haitian paper which had merely 
published a rumor that the American 
Financial Adviser had been recalled, was 
suspended for three months by our mili- 
tary court and fined $300! Even re- 
cently American officers in the Haitian 
gendarmerie have proceeded to suppress 
newspapers or halt political meetings at 
the direction of President Borno. 


A Faulty Technique 


Just as the United States has never 
yet been able to organize a foreign serv- 
ice equal in efficiency to those maintained 
by the other great powers, for our colo- 
nial undertakings we have never acquired 
an adequate technique in administration. 
An example of faulty technique is pre- 
sented by our tactlessness in dealing with 
Haitians. We have sent there as ad- 
ministrators, Southerners with a strong 
racial bias, and others who are unable 
to speak French! We have appointed as 
teachers of agriculture, men who have 
had no experience with tropical crop- 
growing. We transfer our civil servants 
from one responsible post to another, 
thus making it impossible for them to 
learn their jobs well. Our inconsistency 
also has been noteworthy. When the 
Haitian Government addressed to Secre- 
tary Lansing a long list of grievances, 
the latter responded that the courts of 
Haiti were open and were solely under 
the control of the Haitian Government. 
But it is well known that the American 
administrators have often totally ignored 
the decisions of the local courts! 

Finally, although we have supervised 
elections in Panama and Nicaragua, 
nevertheless in Haiti, where the elec- 
tions, even under our régime, have been 
unusually shady, we have at no time 
supervised the polls. 

But the most serious criticism remains 
to be noted. We pretend to go into 
Haiti as “big brothers” for the purpose 
of fitting the people for self-government 
and independence. It would seem to 
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he ' most of us that the achievement of this 
to purpose would require, above all, two 
7 | things: first, the general education of 
ole the natives; second, practical experience 
om in the machinery of government. Both 
ess ; of these we have neglected. In the field 
” of education, one is astounded to learn 
*, that appropriation for Haitiari educa- 
‘ie tion proper, which remains under the 
i direction of Haitian authorities, is 
Te ~~ smaller now than it was in 1915. Only 
Ve 95,000 natives, or a quarter of the total 
Ve school population, are going to school. 
- Only about ten per cent of the Haitian 
to expenditures is spent on _ education, 
vad while twenty-eight per cent of the bud- 
me get in Porto Rico goes for this purpose. 
at How can Haitians acquire the power to 
nd govern themselves properly if three- 
ed fourths of them must remain illiterate? 
ba A Pertinent Question 
ly And what of experience in government 
sass itself? How can the Haitians acquire 
as a knowledge of government when their 
li- legislature has been dissolved and no 
aol elections to this body held under the 
- American régime? Outside of a small 
- government circle, Haitians have no 
at control over the election of the Presi- 
dent, the enactment of laws, nor the ap- 
propriation of funds obtained by taxa- 
tion. Furthermore, American adminis- 
trators make very small use of Haitians 
as government servants. In fact, in no 
J case has a major American service been 
-d confided to a Haitian. This is directly 
eo contrary to the best British and French 
-d colonial technique. Can it be considered 
~ the proper method for preparing the na- 
"i tives to govern themselves? 
The situation in Haiti is, to say the 


least, “obscure’—the word used by 
8 President Hoover in his December mes- 
sage. What can we do? We have 
reached a curious impasse. We are 
afraid to stay in Haiti, not only because 
a we have loudly proclaimed that our 








" occupation is temporary, but also be- 
r cause we fear the bitter criticisms, with 
. the cries of “imperialism,” which would 
y certainly be heard at home and abroad 
id if we remained in the country. At the 
“4 same time we fear to get out, for Haiti, 
’ left to its own resources, might relapse 
| into anarchy, menace American invest- 
. ments which have grown to large pro- 
- portions, and constitute a danger, per- 
haps to the Monroe Doctrine or the 
Canal! Furthermore, even if our ad- 
F ministration in Haiti were wholly disin- 

terested and entirely efficient, this would 
4 not calm the fears of other Latin 
: American states. A self-appointed guard- 
: ian cannot escape misunderstanding. and 

suspicion. There would seem to be but 
, one solution. We are dealing with an 
— immature, undeveloped and unprotected 
, community—a minor or orphan of in- 
; ternational society. We should apply to 
. it the same principles of guardianship 





which have been developed for the pro- 








tection of the orphan in municipal law. 
We need for such situations an interna- 
tional law of guardian and ward, and 
an international organization which 
through collective action will apply, be- 
tween states as now obtains among indi- 
viduals, the conception of trusteeship on 
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behalf of the weaklings of international 
society. 


(A recent reference is the able and im- 
partial account of “The American Occu- 
pation of Haiti,’ by Raymond L. Buell, 
just published by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation.) 
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WHAT WILL THE ANSWER BE? 
Send for these Good Booklets 


They will come to you from the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, a nationally known scientific organization, as 
part of a great national campaign to teach people 
the value of periodic health examinations and correct 
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Life Extension Institute, Inc. 
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Are You Planning to Travel? 


Won’t you tell us what your plans are? 
get you helpful information about almost any trip 


Please fill out the blank below, and mail to: 


THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N Y. 
I am interested in a trip, and would be glad of helpful information. 


We can 
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PARIS... 


The splendor of the Louis’ 
in its magnificent salons 






























New Salon 
Mixte with 
illuminated 
glass danc 
ing floor of 
the ‘Paris 


ROM the days 
of the Louis’, 
France has 
given the world its 
standards of ele- 


S.S. “Paris” 
Feb. 21 - Mar, 21 


7 A e 
“lle de France” gance and chic... 
Feb. 7- Mar. 7 clothes, manners, 
‘ie menus, the bon mot 
S.S. “France” and the art of fascina- 
Mediterranean- tion...cross the longest 


Morocco Cruise 


gangplank in the world” 


February 12 : 
hah 48 to the New “Paris”... 
April 25 (just re-enginedforspeed 


...redecorated for smart- 
ness and modernity...a 
crystal smoking room...sun 
deck with sidewalk café... 
practically all outside rooms 
with bath)...and you're in 
Paris herself...the same gra- 
cious service, the same bril- 
liant backgrounds...the same 
gayety,thesameinfinitefinesse. 


Five and a half days to 
Plymouth, England 
Sail from the heart of Manhattan on one 
of the weekly express liners “Ile de 
France,” “Paris” or “France”... direct 
to Plymouth, a waiting Pullman express 
for London, a few hours later the covered 
pier at Havre, three-hour express to Paris. 





Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to Nineteen State Street, New York City 














"TRAVEL 
Ties 


O many Woman's Journal subscrib- 
ers write us that they are off to 
Europe, to the Orient, to South 

America, or way stations, that we are 
opening this department for the exchange 
of valuable hints. Each month we 
will publish a few choice gleanings. 
Won’t you please use the department in 
two ways: 1. Send us information (very 
brief, please) about an especially delight- 
ful inn or pension, an unusual side trip 
out of the beaten track of travel, some- 
thing that you would want your friends 
not to miss. 2. Read and fill out the 
blank on page 37. 


T is still a rare adventure to go around 

the world. Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, 
one of the Woman Citizen Corporation’s 
Board of Directors, is now on the S.S. 
Columbus visiting Madeira, Algiers, In- 
dia, the Philippine Islands, ‘China, Japan, 
Hawaii, Panama and Cuba, and back to 
New York. ‘That such a trip can be 
taken in three months, with calls at twen- 
ty-four ports and time allowed for inland 
trips in most of the countries, is almost 
as wonderful as was Jules Verne’s 
“Around the World in Eighty Days.” 


HINT to anyone planning to take 

a trip around the world comes in a 
reminder from Mrs. Waldine Kopperl of 
Galveston, Texas, that April is the month 
of cherry blossoms. Many unusual cere- 
monies which are ages old, and beautiful 
entertainments not to be seen at any other 
time, are given then. All Japan is in féte. 
The newspapers tell where the cherry 
blossoms are to be seen at their best, 
and school children and entire families 
take long journeys to spend the night un- 
der the blossoming trees. Frequently 
searchlights play on them and scenes of 
ravishing beauty are to be seen then as at 
no other time. 


NE of the most unusual entertain- 

ments of cherry blossom time dating 
from ancient Japan is the Marionette 
Theatre in Osaka. The marionettes are 
marvelously like human beings, and in- 
stead of being manipulated by one person, 
as is customary in this country, each mari- 
onette has its own professional actor who 
is trained from childhood to represent his 
character in the play. The result is dra- 
matic beyond belief. Osaka is one of the 
oldest cities of Japan. It is reached from 
Kyoto and it now is a lively mercantile 
place, teeming with modern life, imposed 
on the ancient city. 


OROCCO, Algiers, Fez and Biskra 
not so long ago for most of us 
were only dream names. Now the civili- 
zation of North Africa, ages old, so com- 
pletely different from ours, and the mys- 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman's Journal 




















THE 
COMMAND 
AND CREW 


Personality! That human quality that 
enriches all contact between man 
and man...nowhere is it more viv- 
idly exemplified than in the com- 
mand and crew of the United States 
Lines. Selected for command be- 
cause of a seven-seas reputation 
for courage, leadership and re- 
sourcefulness. Chosen for service 
on deck, in salon or in cabin be- 
cause of an inborn graciousness 
civility and tolerance. You'll sense 
the difference... be conscious of an 
unobtrusive spirit of highly talented 
service when you travel to Europe 
on a United States Liner, be it the 
Leviathan, world’s largest, or one 
of these magnificent cabin ships— 
George Washington, America, Re- 
public, President Roosevelt and 
President Harding. Superfine serv- 
ice and staunch safety ride with 
you when you go to Europe... 
sail under the Stars and Stripes! 





45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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the 

LITTLE 
THINGS 
mean So much 
in Ships 





One m ig ht overlook 


Va them when lost in ad- 


\ 


miration of the inspiring sight of 


the Majestic, world s largest ship 
...the Olympic...Glomerie or 
-Belgenland. Yet, back of all their 
, re oe pe nee 
essentials that make the trip vastly 
pleasant alll Sich alittle’ thing, 
for example, as a push button placed 
thoughtfully at fingertip length by 
vour bed. A touch...and a steward 
or stewardess awaits your com- 
mand. White Star, Red Star and 
Atlantic Cransport Lines are 
unexcelled in service...in the art o 

being thoughtful of their guests’ 
comfort aaa Chen, such big things 
as spacious rooms...so important to 
the fullest enjoyment of your trip. 
And smooth, vibrationless speed, 
excellent food, frequent sailings... 
many things commend these ships... 
not the least, rates to suit vour purse. 
WHITE STAR LINE+RED STAR LINE 
“ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE © 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full information address No.1 Broad- 
way, New York; 180 No. Michigan Ave., 


smost cum service Chicago; 460 Market St., San Francisco; 
our offices elsewhere or authorized 
steamship agents 


When writing to the 





terious desert, have been opened up to 
luxurious travel. Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Moody—Edna Moody is author of “We 
Are Here—Why?” and “A Journey Step 
by Step to Truth,” and Dr. Moody is head 
of the department of chemistry, College 
of the City of New York—are taking a 
four weeks’ motor trip through North Af- 
rica, arranged by the French Line, pre- 
liminary to a professional trip through 
Italy. Here they are to study the new- 
est developments of the chemical indus- 
try and later to see the perfume plants 
of southern France. Mrs. Moody works 
with her husband as a chemist. 


R. MINA KERR, former presi- 

dent of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, just returned 
from a long European trip, reports with 
enthusiasm on the great exhibition of 
Italian art at Burlington House, in Lon- 
don, the greatest assemblage of Italian art 
made in the world since Napoleon brought 
his spoils of war back from Italy. A 
shipload of these treasures sailed from 
Italy into the teeth of a terrible storm 
some weeks ago, causing terrible anxiety 
until it was safe in port. But the collec 
tion does not come wholly from Italy. Sev- 
eral important collections in this country 
and abroad have sent priceless treasures. 
All through Europe, Miss Kerr said, she 
saw in the art galleries this sign, in blank 
spaces—‘‘Sent to London.” Arrived there, 
she had the pleasure of seeing master- 
pieces by ‘Correggio, Mantegna, Raphael, 
Beltrafhio, Botticelli and others. 
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ap of Express 
There’s no faster liner afloat 
than the BREMEN of Lloyd 
Express. There's too the ex- 
citing advent of the new 
EUROPA and the renewed 
COLUMBUS. It is a Trio 
whose tempo is marked by 


the gaiety of speed. 


ap of Cabin 


Sea air and relaxation are 
the best stimulants after the 
strenuous winter. Then enter 
the ease and leisure of Lloyd 
Cabin Quartet... BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, MUENCHEN 
and DRESDEN. You will 
draw inthe breath of repose, 
and meet the courtesy of a 


famous service. 


57 Broadway, 2. V. C. 


or pour local agent 








Modernist light fixtures are shown in the dining room of the Chicago Woman’s Club 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


By Maup P. TreRR ELL 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in clubhouse 
and in home. It offers expert information on the complicated problems of 
buying and management. Articles have been published on floors, textiles, 
dining-room equipment, etc. The article this month is by an expert in 


lighting, who designs fixtures and plans lighting systems 


HE primary purpose of lighting 

fixtures is—lighting, lighting in a 

practical way, lighting without 
glare, lighting that is efficient, and, for 
the average person, economical, whether 
it be in the home, clubhouse, office or 
department store. The first principle 
of lighting is care of the eyes. Just as 
hats were originally intended to protect 
us from the glare of the sun, so a 
properly built lighting fixture should 
protect us from the glare of unshielded 
lamps. We formerly used in many of 
our rooms clear bulbs with exposed 
filaments, sometimes a _ large, clear 
nitrogen lamp in our principal work- 
room—the kitchen. Frosted lamps are 
now made in all sizes up to 100 watts 
and should be generally used. The 
wattage, or amount of light to be used, 
depends of course on the shading of the 
lamp, the number of bulbs in a cluster, 
the number of lamps in a room and 
other conditions, so that no set rule can 
be followed. 

It is now against the law to use large, 
clear lamps in workrooms or factories 
unless shielded in some manner to pro- 
tect workers against injury caused by 


too much glare. If our legislators see 
fit to pass laws for the protection of 
our workmen, it is certainly necessary 
for us to protect those in the home—the 
mother and the growing children. 

As a matter of fact, the home has 
suffered a great deal from bad lighting. 
Women have had to accept the lighting 
fixtures that the builder or the landlord 
furnished, which are often not only 
badly placed but atrociously ugly. They 
have had to overcome the effect of the 
hideous fixtures by putting in beautiful 
table and floor lamps and leaving the 
unsightly wall brackets and center fix- 
tures unlighted. Newer buildings show 
great improvement, of course, but there 
is room for more. It is because I see 
the designing and manufacturing of 
light fixtures as a worth-while profes- 
sion for women, with possibilities of 
helping to make homes more beautiful 
and livable, that I entered it. 

This point of avoiding glare has 
special appeal to women from an 
aesthetic standpoint. If there is too 
much brilliant light in our rooms, we 
note the fine lines in each other’s faces, 
the stray gray locks, the frayed spots 
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on a dress or on the furniture. Yet, if 
lamps are properly protected, there can 
hardly be too much illumination—day- 
light, for instance, runs to hundreds of 
times the usual amount of artificial 
illumination. 

Another principle of good lighting is 
general diffusion. Perhaps you have 
noticed that if you sit in a room reading 
or working under a shaded lamp with 
no other light in the room, you become 
drowsy, whereas if there is a certain 
amount of light surrounding you in the 
room as in the daytime, you are alert, 
active and in a better mood for the 
work or play of the evening. 

This is why it is well to have a com- 
bination of central and side lights, and 
particularly a reason why indirect light- 
ing is efficient and restful to the eyes. 





TNFORTUNATELY, indirect 
lighting is more expensive than the 
direct manner of illumination. “Cove” 
lighting is most attractive if it is not 
necessary to consider maintenance cost. 
This means that a deep moulding a foot 
or so below the ceiling is wired, and 
from this concealed source light is 
thrown upward to the ceiling and thus 
reflected downward. Sometimes several 
circuits of lights are used in these coves, 
white lamps for regular use, various col- 
ored lamps for decorative purposes. 
These are turned on at will by separate 
switches, thus “dressing up” the room 
with any color of light desired. Again, 
a metal bracket with reflector is used 
for total indirect lighting, on side walls 
or in corners, and central bowls of metal 
or composition, although these latter are 
more generally used for commercial 
lighting than for the home, since here, 
as in my lady’s dress, the ornamental 
must be considered. 

A new type of indirect floor lamp, or 
torchier, has recently become quite 
popular. It is about sixty inches high, 
with metal bowl, containing a reflector 
and a 250-watt lamp, which, from its 
place of concealment in the bowl, floods 
the room with soft light. These lamps 
can be had in painted finishes, in bronze, 
silver and pewter. They are considered 
ideal for the bridge party. 

To take care of all portable lamps, 
be sure to plan enough wall outlets. 
This is most important. Many a lovely 
home or clubhouse has its beauty and 
convenience marred by lack of these 
outlets and by unsightly extension cords 
carried from sockets in chandeliers and 
wall brackets. 

If your ceiling is high and your room 
large, a center fixture may be hung 
about nine or ten feet from the floor, 
high enough to prevent the light from 
being in the line of vision. The lamps 
should be of sufficient wattage and 
should be discreetly shaded; if wall 
brackets are also used they should har- 
monize with the central piece and all 
should melt into the ensemble of the 
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WHERE PROPER 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
ARE INDISPENSABLE 







L. THE tastefully fur- 
nished interior...where proper floor fabrics 
are of prime importance... you are certain 
to find Bigelow-Sanford rugs and carpets. 
Restful...correct in pattern...in weave... 
in color...they contribute their own dis- 
tinctive touch to clubrooms... hotels... to 
theatres...to homes. 

Over one hundred years of carpet weav- 
ing experience have brought Bigelow- 
Sanford rugs and carpets to their present 


position of eminence. Today they will be found in fine homes and in prominent women’s clubhouses the coun- 


try over. Included are the magnificent American Women’s Association building on West 57th Street, NewYork, 








The Main Lounge, A..W. A. Clubhouse, 353 West 57th Street, New York. 
Floor covering is Bigelow Axminster 4123-E. [Photo by Anton Bruebl} 


the lofty Pan-Hellenic structure on First Avenue, and a majority of America’s outstanding hotels. 


If you would like to see an assortment of Bigelow-Sanford floor fabrics, write us for the name of your near- 


est Bigelow-Sanford dealer. He will be happy to show you a representative selection. 








BIGELOW-SANFORD 








RUGS AND CARPETS 


Made by Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Inc.—Weavers since 1825 * Main Sales Office: 385 Madison Ave., New York 


When writing to the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., please mention the Woman’s Journal. 
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End dishwashing 
delays 


ISHES need not be a 

problem, whether you 
wash by hand or by machine. 
Simply add Oakite to your 
washing solution and notice 
the amazing difference. 


If you wash by hand, the work 
is easier. If by machine, Oakite- 
cleaned dishes come through 
without a streak or smear. 
They gleam with cleanliness 
... not a stain, nor a trace of 
caked-on food remains. For 
Oakite rinses free and quickly, 
carrying with it every particle 
of grime and dirt. 


Let our nearest Service Man 


explain economical Oakite 
methods for cleaning more 
dishes in shorter time. And 


then ask him about Oakite 
cleaning for the scores of other 
jobs about the home, club- 
house, school or hospital. Your 
request to have him call incurs 
no obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning special- 
ists, are located in the leading industrial 
centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
44G Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ne Methods 
























room. Remember they should be seen, 
but not heard. Many of them are very 
loud indeed. If the ceiling is low, it is 
best to hang the fixture close up to the 
ceiling. When the room is small, wall 
brackets are sometimes found sufficient. 
However, the addition of a center light 
is important, increasing the general 
illumination. 

Bedrooms should have a ceiling light. 
Women frequently desire to change the 
furniture and are prevented from doing 
this owing to the permanent placing of 
wall brackets and the absence of other 
illumination. A number of well-placed 
outlets will take care of portables and 
attached mirror brackets or appliances, 
such as heaters, curling irons, etc. 


The “Three-Way Switches” 


The lighting of closets is an impor- 
tant convenience. And do not forget 
the “three-way switches’ to be installed 
at the foot and head of the stairs, so 
that from one point the light may be 
switched on or off at the other. This is 
better than the ordinary wall switch at 
the foot of the stairs, which, if turned 
off, would force one to go upstairs in 
the dark. The fixtures for these lights 
should be in harmony with those of ad- 
joining rooms. 

The average room today, whether it 
be in home, clubhouse or hotel, is not 
usually carried out in extreme period 
design. While there are, -of course, 
handsome rooms of this character, the 
average room is modified and modern- 
ized for convenience and comfort. This 
gives a wider selection in our lighting 
fitments and an opportunity to use some 
of the attractive, modern ones, but there 
discretion is the better part of valor. 

In our desire to keep modern in our 
lighting equipment we must not forget 
that the fixtures should harmonize with 
the furnishings, finish of walls and gen- 
eral construction of the interior. 

Simplicity in line and material is a 
rule that will not lead us astray. In 
addition to the indirect fixtures referred 
to, semi-indirect ones of frosted or 
ground glass with metal parts finished 
in soft silver or pewter are now made 
up in attractive designs. Sometimes 
triangles of glass are arranged in charm- 
ing manner for wall brackets, often for 
corners to save wall space, while panels 
and discs of various sizes are assembled 
into lovely as well as efficient central 
and side wall pieces. A metal base fre- 
quently holds from two to five pieces 
of flat, translucent glass, behind which 
the lamp bulb is concealed. Little table 
lamps are also made in this way. Other 
brackets are designed with metal backs 
or bases holding cylinders and semi- 
cylinders of translucent or decorated 
glass. A marble pedestal with figure 
in bronze holding aloft a luminous ball 
is unusually lovely. There are English, 
French and German designs, as well as 


When writing to Oakite Products, please mention the Woman's Journal 
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our own American ones. It is worthy 
of note that in most of the fixtures the 
light source is entirely concealed from 
view. As for shades, there are modern 
glass ones, mica or silk ones to go with 
delicate furnishings, and parchment ones 
for more sturdy room decoration. 

Many beautiful effects can be 
achieved with colored Mazda lamps 
utility is secondary. Little 
Winker buttons that keep the light 
twinkling on and off are a feature that 
will transform an ordinary corner into 
a fascinating and mysterious nook for 
festival occasions. In rooms where 
there is no outlook except a brick wall, 
sometimes a panel painted with an out- 
door scenic effect can be arranged at the 
window with a reflector hidden in the 
curtain valance above, throwing light 
upon the desired scene. This idea gives 
play to one’s imagination. Lighting is 
an art, so if possible call in a lighting 
specialist. 

Too frequently the lighting fixtures 
are thought of last. “Just enough 
money for very simple fixtures, that is 
all the budget will allow. Put the best 
ones, of course, in the main rooms, let 
the rest take care of themselves.” This 
is too often the story when a clubhouse 
or other women’s building is being 
erected. Sometimes this can be done 
where there are women of discrimina- 
tion handling the matter, but it is not 
easy when the budget has been cut to 
the bone. I had a great deal of pleas- 
ure in working out some of these 
problems for the American Woman's 
Association’s new clubhouse, but the 
women on the committee there, includ- 
ing Mrs. Vanderbilt, Miss Anne Mor- 
gan and Mrs. Clarke, not only had a 
very artistic sense, but were very prac- 
tical, so that it was a joy to design some 
simple, modern fixtures for the _par- 
ticular requirements and at the same 
time stay within their budget. 


Preserving a Balance 


There is a natural temptation to 
spend too much of the all too slender 
allowance on the main fixtures and pay 
very little attention to the balance, al- 
lowing the ordinary electrical contractor 
to use his judgment. This often results 
in installations in the bedrooms, kitchens, 
lavatories, etc., of fixtures on which 
the contractor can make the most profit. 

But with care it is possible to achieve 
an artistic effect, without too great ex- 
pense, even in kitchens and_ bath- 
rooms. Inexpensive enclosing bowls and 
brackets may be had in ivory or color 
with cream or white glass, decorated 
in simple lines of blue, green, yellow, 
etc. It is very important to give the 
workers in kitchens, laundries and other 
working spaces plenty of light, properly 
diffused, just as it is important to give 
our office workers and executives an 
efficient lighting system. 
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A year or so ago I happened to be 
looking at one of our attractive new 
skyscrapers—up, up into the sky it went 
in its series of setbacks, steps upward— 
and still I could see the sky—not a lot, 
to be sure, but there was plenty of light 
in the street. This was the modern 
way, the practical—why not design a 
lighting fixture and enclosing glass to 
harmonize, to give more light, to step 
it out, as it were—and so the idea of 
the stepped enclosing bowl was born. 
The five-step bowl is molded in one 
piece of translucent glass. Instead of 
the usual semi-round or oblong shape, 
it is molded in sharply defined, grad- 
uated steps. When hung on the ceiling 
these steps are reversed, thus throwing 
the light down and outward. 

When I applied for a patent on this 
I did not realize that many of the large 
lighting glass manufacturers in the 
country would soon be making up all 
conceivable styles of stepped glass, some 
attractive, some weird and clumsy, some 
eficient, some so overdone in orna- 
mentation that the original idea was lost 
sight of entirely. So, in home or in 
clubhouse, let us not lose sight, as so 
many of our manufacturers are doing, 
of the Why of a lighting fixture—its 
function of effective lighting. 


Club Notes 


HE Women’s City Club of Cleve- 

land makes a charge of fifty 
cents for guests at lectures. This is a 
policy adopted several years ago when 
non-members showed a tendency to avoid 
the application blank but not the free 
lectures. 


NE of the few remaining jealously 

guarded masculine strongholds is 
about to be opened to women. ‘The 
conservative Union League Club of 
New York is planning to include a 
woman’s lounge and dining room in its 
new and magnificent clubhouse. Women 
have been excluded from the famous 
clubhouse except on a rare occasion to 
see an art exhibit. In the new building 
the woman’s dining room will be open 
to all women members of the family of 
a man belonging to the club. 


THOROUGHLY _ experienced 

manager for a clubhouse is avail- 
able for engagement. She is an attrac- 
tive woman of young middle age, with 
expert knowledge of equipment and serv- 
ice and an uncommonly fine record in 
making a dining-room pay. Letters may 
be addressed to Club Director, care of 
the Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


If you know of any clubhouse that has 
building plans, pléase be sure to let us 
know. e might already have the in- 
formation but we want to be sure. 
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Women Influence 
America’s Voting Methods 


Countless labor and money saving devices 
in the American home owe their wide- 
spread adoption to the women, who con- 
stantly seek the best means of solving 
problems. 

And now that women are becoming | 
civic-minded their attention is focused on 
the voting machine, the mechanical method 
of voting, that saves time, money and elim- 
inates the old-fashioned paper ballot and 
places elections on a sound economic basis. 

Public spirited women are carrying the 
precepts of their household efficiency into 
the politica! field. 

Voting Machines, now in use by more 
than 2,000 cities and towns in the country, 
have proven their efficiency and in many 
instances have paid for themselves out of 
savings. 


Write Department W-17 for illustrated 
folders completely describing 
the Voting Machine 
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When writing to Automatic Voting Machine Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 








The Eight-Hour Day 
(Continued from page 13) 


are near at hand so that extra footsteps 
are eliminated. In the usual kitchen it 
takes from thirty to sixty steps to make 
a cup of coffee; in this efficiency kitchen 
it takes one and a half. Both the home 


which employs Scientific Housekeeping * 


service and the home which does not, 
may have the Dorcas Boardman kitchen 
installed at a moderate cost. Both may 
also buy the tested tools and utensils 
sold by the organization, many of which 
cannot be found in retail shops. 


Hand-picked Employees 


Employees registering at Scientific 
Housekeeping are hand-picked. From 
among one hundred who come because 
they have heard of it from friends or 
in answer to a carefully worded adver- 
tisement in the paper, perhaps fifteen are 
chosen whose appearance and references 
indicate “the makings’ of high-grade 
house workers. First they are entered 
in the Test School, where they stay for 
a week to six months learning the job of 
domestic service. No fee is required. 
They may be trained as general house- 
workers, ladies’ maids, butlers or house- 
men, but in whatever they choose they 
must be letter perfect. An hour may 
be spent teaching a girl to open the front 
door until she masters just the right ex- 
pression of gracious reception. Answer- 
ing the telephone, announcing dinner, 
making beds, waiting on table, every 
detail of household routine is included 
in the training, plus a series of lectures 
to inspire the workers with enthusiasm 
and pride in their careers. : 

The employer who comes to Scientific 
Housekeeping, Inc., first pays a member- 
ship fee. This entitles her to continu- 
ous service (if one worker is sick or un- 
satisfactory, another is supplied imme- 
diately) ; to a job analysis of her home 
before the worker is engaged—an an- 
alysis that often results in simplifying 
work and even saving a worker (for in- 
stance, in one family a child’s nurse and 
waitress positions were combined) ; to 
expert supervision of her household by 
visiting supervisors who check up on the 





Back Copies Wanted 


ACK numbers of the Woman Citi- 
zen (Journal) are urgently needed 
to complete files in public libraries. The 
Woman's Journal would be grateful for 
the return of the following magazines: 
1924: Jan. 2, Feb. 22, Apr. 5, May 
17, July 12, Aug. 9, Sept. 6, Dec. 13. 
1925: Feb. 7, June 27, July 11, Dec. 
1926: Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, 
June, July, Sept., Oct. 
1929: Jan. 
Address Woman's Journal, 171 Maa- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 





employees installed during their entire 
period of service; and to pass over all 
complaints and housekeeping problems to 
Scientific Housekeeping for adjustment. 


‘The tee also includes insurance for 
workers who are injured .in the course 
ot service. 

After the ‘‘job analysis” or survey of 
the home, a working schedule is made 
up covering the duties of the domestic 
tor each hour of time employed. Per- 
haps at first Madame is a little aghast at 
this high-handed control of her house- 
hold, but she quickly realizes that the 
schedule is for her benefit, assuring her 
that all duties enumerated on it are to 
be done well and willingly without the 
employer’s checking up on the worker. 
Whenever the regular schedule is not 
required, “‘a special” must be taken up, 
such as care ot paint, serving, silver pol- 
ishing, ironing or errands. in one home 
an excellent cook painted all the trim 
in the kitchen and laundry during the 
time set tor preparation of meals, but 
unused because the family was ‘‘out tor 
dinner.” 


The Eight-Hour Day 


For most women accustomed to the 


grim idea that “housework is never 
done,” it is hardest of all to accept the 


industrial eight-hour day, six days a 
week, with an hour off tor meals. When 
a worker “sleeps in,’ nine hours are 
allowed—the extra hour equaling the 
time taken by the outside worker to and 
from the job. But once these standards 
are adopted, employers in Scientific 
Housekeeping declare that eight hours 
under the new system are worth ten to 
twelve of the old. Moreover, the house- 
hold employee, according to her contract, 
must give extra service if it is required 
of her, with overtime pay at fifty cents 
an hour. 


For the Average Household 


To be sure, Scientific Housekeeping 
admits that certain households, where 
there are little children, for instance, 
must have at least one unscheduled, old- 
time worker. But in an average house- 
hold where there is one general house- 
worker and where the homemaker her- 
self is accustomed to help, Scientific 
Housekeeping feels that the eight or 
nine hours of the employee can be fitted 
into the time given by the employer to 
cover the service required. Where there 
are several servants, the task is even 
simpler and the results as satisfactory, 
according to the bureau, which has be: 
come highly skilled in adjusting daily 
hours and the weekly day of rest for a 
household staff. It must also be noted 
that many of the clients of Scientific 
Housekeeping require part-time help— 
some one to clean up an apartment for 
two or three hours in the morning, spe- 
cial workers to open up a country house, 
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a maid to get dinner in the evening for 
a bachelor or professional woman. Think 
of the solid comfort for the tired busi- 
ness woman of returning to a shining 
apartment, a delicious dinner, perfect 
service—and no thought of tomorrow’s 
marketing or menu! 

Just here some reader will say: 
“Well, I’m willing to be converted, but 
how much does it cost?” 


A Graded Scale of Wages 


Aside from the initial fee, Scientific 
Housekeeping insists that the cost of the 
service is but little higher than the pre- 
vailing rate of wages and no higher for 
the type of service rendered. There is a 
fixed graded scale of wages for each 
occupation for each period of hours. It 
is not possible to detail the full scale, 
but as an example, the Scientific House- 
keeping rate of pay for full-time gen- 
eral houseworkers is $25 to $35 a week; 
the ordinary rate in and around New 
York is $18 to $25 a week, plus food 
and sometimes room, for white equally 
experienced help. The Scientific House- 
keeping wage for a special day worker 
is $5; the ordinary wage is $4.10. The 
Wage transaction, by the way, is not be- 
tween employer and employee, but the 
former sends her check weekly to Scien- 
tific Housekeeping, which pays off the 
worker. 

Now glance at the credit side of the 
ledger. If an employee lives in, she 
pays $7.00 weekly for her room. No 
meals are supplied to any employee, ex- 
cept at an agreed on rate—a big saving 
especially if there are two or more ser- 
vants. Employees not only provide their 
own uniforms, but launder them in their 
own time, the employer being taxed 
merely for the supply and cleanliness 
of caps, aprons, collars and cuffs. If an 
employee is ill, her wages may be stopped 
while a substitute is on duty, although 
some employers meet the double charge. 
In the event employee and employer dis- 
agree, one says to the other, “We will 
ask Scientific Housekeeping.” Thus, 
Scientific Housekeeping lifts friction as 
well as responsibility from the shoulders 
of its clients. 

Over four thousand workers have 
gone out from Scientific Housekeeping 
proud of a long-despised calling, and 
eager to add lustre to it. By the same 
token, nearly an equal number of long- 
harassed household heads have found 
that domestic worries have faded and 
new efficiency, new energy and a new 
spirit “have come into the kitchen.” 





The INveEx for the 1929 issues of the 
Woman's Journal will be issued early in 
February and will be sent to libraries or 
subscribers upon application. Address 
the Woman's Journal, 171 Madison 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 19) 


was a general movement toward the 
cloakrooms. By the time Senator Blease 
of South Carolina had finished opining 
that prohibition has not been successful, 
only Senators Smoot and Grundy re- 
mained in their seats and the Senate 
chamber echoed hollowly Mr. Blease’s 
peroration. Senator Smoot was busily 
studying tariff data and Senator Grundy 
remained probably because he is the 
newest senator and conscientious about 
his duties. 


A Vote on Repeal? 


It rather takes the wind out of your 
sails to find your oppenents heartily en- 
dorsing your own proposal. Senator 
Blaine’s resolution to submit the ques- 
tion of repealing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the states for consideration was 
warmly approved by Senators Borah 
and Jones and other prohibition leaders. 
Senator Borah thought it might be well 
“to have Congress go on record and 
make it clear that this amendment is 
here to stay,” and Senator Sheppard, co- 
author of the amendment, declared that 
Senator Blaine’s proposal “‘represents 
the only way in which prohibition can 
be repealed and Congress is so over- 
whelmingly against it that it has no 
chance of passing either house.” 

Resolutions looking to a showdown 
between the prohibitionists and the antis 
in Congress have been regularly pigeon- 
holed in the past. Now the drys hope 
to show once and for all that the old 
argument “the people do not want pro- 
hibition” is not borne out by the votes 
of their representatives in Washington. 
As I write this, the first straight-out 
vote is predicted, unless Senator Blaine 
and his supporters decide that it would 
be poor strategy for the country to learn 
exactly how weak they are. 


Enforcement 


Democrats as well as Republicans ap- 
plauded the preliminary report of the 
Law Enforcement Commission on which 
were based the President’s six recom- 
mendations .for administrative reforms 
in the enforcement and judicial machin- 
ery. That may be the first faint indica- 
tion that prohibition will one day be 
taken out of politics and treated as a 
scientific problem in government. The 
only proposal that has stirred up any 
real opposition is for empowering 
United States Commissioners to hear 
prohibition cases. 

Two things stand out in the Com- 
mission’s report. First, the Federal ad- 


ministrative machinery which has grown 
up for other purposes has not been ad- 
justed to enforcing prohibition, and this 
adjustment, it is warned, “cannot be 
achieved overnight.” 


Until it has been 


made and the revised system given a 
fair trial, who can say that the law is 
unenforceable? Second, there is this 
significant sentence, a deadly shot at the 
members of the impossible enforcement 
school of thought: “As to enforcement, 
there are no reliable figures to show the 
size of the problem.” If this commis- 
sion of experts supplied with the best 
statistical information in the country 
finds that there are no reliable facts to 
show how well the law is being en- 
forced, what can be said of the pages 
and pages of figures ostensibly proving 
widespread disregard of the law, which 
are daily inserted in the Congressional 
Record by representatives from Podunk 
or Centerville? 
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Months ago, before a Coalition had 
arisen in the Senate to blow into small 
bits the neatly arranged program of 
tariff benefits to industry as well as agri- 
culture, we heard that certain eminent 
citizens of Pennsylvania, headed by Sec- 
retary Mellon and Senator Grundy, had 
formed a Pennsylvania Gift Fountain 
Association. They planned to present 
the city of Washington with the most 
magnificent fountain in the world. The 
Fine Arts Commission was considering 
where it should be placed to record for 
all time the high esteem with which 
Pennsylvania citizens regarded their 
national capital in the year 1929. At 
that time it seemed eminently appropri- 
ate to erect such a fountain just under 
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dificult to put into words. 


This is so of the economy of Venus Sanitary 
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We can only say that their slightly extra cost 
goes into an extra quality that is indispensable 
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the windows of the Finance Committee 
room in the Senate Office Building. 
Then the Coalition got into action, the 
industrial rates fixed in the House 
Tariff bill went crashing, and we have 
heard no more of the fountain project. 
As one Progressive remarked, a Wailing 
Wall would be more appropriate. 


The Vote on Sugar 


The long awaited vote on the sugar 
tariff completed the rout of the regulars 
after a battle which has given us the 
thrill of seeing an incoherent minority 
welded into an irresistible majority. A 
prominent Democrat of the past, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, said that “the means by 
which a majority comes to be a ma- 
jority is the important thing.” The 
exigencies of local politics, the public 
outcry against a tariff bill that would 
increase the cost of living, and the in- 
disputable fact that their program ap- 
parently carried out the announced pur- 
poses of tariff revision “in the interests 
of agriculture’ gave the Democrats and 
Progressives a power which Senator 
Smoot could not have dreamed in his 
worst nightmares. 

The sugar question seems to be settled 
by the decisive vote of 48 to 38 for con- 
tinuing the existing rates. In view of 
this majority, there is little chance that 
the Senate will approve the individual 
amendment which Senator Smoot says 





Looking Ahead 


Do you know what your nationality 
will be if you marry a foreigner? 
Maybe! This problem of national- 
ity of married women is more com- 
plicated than any puzzle. It will 
come up for solution at an inter- 
national conference in March. In 
the next issue Gladys Harrison has 
the tall order of making it clear 
and simple. 


How Mrs. George Draper has cre- 
ated a new profession and added 
comfort and beauty to apartment 
houses—will be told by Frances 
Drewry McMullen. 


Is it news to you that in some 
countries “illegitimate children” 
are not illegitimate? Where, why, 
and the sound way of thinking 
about them, is the subject of an 
article by Eleanor Taylor, former- 
ly of the Children’s Bureau. 

called 


Dr. Alsop’s next article, 


“Well-fed Emotions,” will tell you 
how to keep sane and balanced 
even in this hectic civilization. 














he will offer from the floor for retaining 
the higher rates in the House bill, or 
that any conference report suggesting a 
compromise would be accepted by the 
Senate. 

The Caraway Lobby Investigating 
Committee found that over $400,000 of 
somebody’s money has been spent by the 
two sugar lobbies, one representing the 
domestic beet-sugar producers and 
working for a high tariff to keep out 
Cuban sugar, the other working for the 
Cuban producers for retention of the 
present rate. 

It so happened that the interests of 
the Cuban producers coincided with the 
interests of countless American citizens 
reading the news of the Senate’s action 
from newspapers propped up on sugar 
bowls on countless breakfast tables. 
Senator Caraway believes that “people 
might just as well go to a palm reader 
or a crystal gazer as to give their money 
to these lobbyists.” 

Only the cynical will point to the 
fact that the lobby for a higher tarift 
spent between $175,000 and $200,000, 
while that opposing high rates spent be- 
tween $200,000 and $225,000. 


It Might Happen 
(Continued from page 17) 


ment against a private party; but it 
seems that no one can sue the state 


‘which falsely convicts and imprisons him 


without the express consent of that state. 
And yet an indictment reads “The Peo- 
ple of the State of ———————— 
against John Doe.” But the state dis- 
claims responsibility for the acts of its 
servants—state’s attorney, judge, jury— 
even when through them it wrongly de- 
prives a human being of liberty or life. 
This outraged woman would not be 
able to collect a cent for indignities 
suffered at the hands of the police, even 
had these been in the nature of physical 
violence, as in her case they were not. 
Surely there is something amiss here, 
though I am unprepared to suggest the 
precise remedy. 

But it does seem to me that if women 
would like to see the administration of 
justice improved in this country, the 
League of Women Voters in every state 
and similar organizations might well go 
to work to accomplish at least three 
things: 

First, to assure to every virtually, even 
though not technically, accused person 
access to counsel during any investiga- 
tion which involves keeping the suspect 
behind bars. Almost anybody can secure 
private counsel of some sort, and any 
sort of counsel serves at least the pur- 
poses of a witness to the methods em- 
ployed by the police to extort a confes- 
sion. Among these methods may be 
named denial of sleep and of the privi- 
leges of the toilet for long periods, to say 
nothing about rubber-hose and sandbag 
bludgeons which leave no telltale marks 
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on the victim. The mere presence ot 
any representative of the law would put 
an effective damper on _ third-degree 
methods. 


The Public Defender 


I am not forgetting that the police 
have many dangerous and desperate 
criminals to deal with, and that they 
are blamed when they let one escape, 
and that a confession from such a sus- 
pect is a real benefit to the community. 
However, we have only to think of our- 
self or some one near and dear to us 
subjected to such an ordeal to revolt 
against it as an inhuman practice which 
no hope of browbeating or torturing a 
real criminal into confession can justify. 
In cases where the accused person can 
not procure counsel, from inability to 
pay, or for any other reason, a possible 
solution is the Public Defender with 
enough assistants on call for just such 
emergencies. It would be a real service 
if women’s groups would study the suc- 
cess of the Public Defender in states 
where he does exist. 

Secondly, women jurors can make it 
an especial point to probe by questioning 
from the box the antecedents of any 
“confession” alleged to have been made 
to the police. If specific cases were 
thoroughly aired in court every time 
they come up for trial, more could be 
done toward the correction of this evil 
than by oceans of general literature up- 
on the subject. In the course of my 
own jury service I have become con- 
vinced that neither men nor women 
make half the use they should of the 
right of directly questioning witnesses. 
Over and over in jury deliberations I 
have heard a juror say, “I wanted to 
ask—.” Why didn’t he—or she? Let 
us begin by asking questions about the 
conduct of the police in the extraction 
of all alleged confessions. 

And lastly, let women inquire: Why 
should not a powerful and august state 
not only safeguard from the first mo- 
ment the rights of the accused, but why, 
also, should it not voluntarily and gladly 
make whatever reparation is possible 
when officially convinced that it has 
done a substantial—sometimes a fright- 
ful—injustice to one over whom it 
holds sovereign power? 


Women’s Bureau Movie 
HOEVER wants to peek behind 


the scenes in the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, need not 
go to Washington. A movie has been 
prepared, with Miss Mary Anderson, 
the chief, in the leading rdle, showing 
an industrial study in the making, in- 
cluding scenes of women workers in fac- 
tory and home. The one and a half 
reel film costs nothing to obtain except 
express charges. 
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Helen Dryden 


(Continued from page 15) 


thing you can name. The big garment 
houses have huge staffs of dress design- 
ers. Designers are wanted, too, in fac- 
tories where shoes, wall papers, textiles, 
linoleums, carpets, everything you can 
think of, are made. The modern style 
in furniture, the peculiar contribution 
of our period, which I am convinced is 
an essential part of us and therefore per- 
manent, presents a whole new vista of 
vast scope for the designer. 

“Formerly patterns for most of the 
things we use every day were made by 
people in the factory, old men who had 
gone on for years using pretty much the 
same motifs. But now specialists are 
invited. And we have so much more 
money to spend than ever before and 
buy so much more of everything, de- 
manding at the same time so much more 
novelty and variety that the number of 
people usable in industries is unlimited. 
All that is needed is for one manufac- 
turer to make the start; then his com- 
petitors, too, must look around for 
promising artists. Perhaps one never 
hears of the women at the top in these 
lines. But some of them are making 
$50,000, $75,000 a year. Such jobs are 
few, naturally. Most pay much less. 
Still, a great many woman designers of 
one thing and another in New York 
earn $8,000 a year; and $12,000, $15,- 
000, $25,000 salaries are not rare.” 

Another field particularly attractive 
to the gifted, in Miss Dryden’s opinion, 
is theatrical costume designing, because 
theatrical producers as a rule are recep- 
tive to original ideas. But let not those 
who would see their creations weaving 
illusion behind the footlights imagine 
that the function of a theatrical costume 
designer begins with inspiration and 
research and ends with pen, paint and 
paper. In her own experience it means 
making all kinds of adjustments to suit 
producer, stage manager, stars; sitting 
in with dressmakers to assure faithful 
execution of drawings; keeping tab on 
principals and even seeing them through 
fittings as harmoniously as possible; in 
short, undergoing countless ordeals, 
both physical and mental, as prelimi- 
naries to beholding one’s conception 
come alive. 








: THE DODGE HOTEL 
(Formerty Grace Dopce Hore) 
Wasuineton, D. C 


DELIGHTFUL new 

hotel experience awaits 
you at The Dodge Hotel. It 
is compounded of charm of 
atmosphere, the satisfaction of 
perfect food, and a courteous 
service developed under our 
“no tipping” policy. 


MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY 
Managing Director 
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The girl who would go into any sort 
of applied art, if she takes the advice of 
this leader, will summon patience and 
tact as the slaves of her talent. You 
cannot afford to be temperamental with 
men who use your work to help sell 
something else, Helen Dryden warned. 
If you know you are right, be firm, as 
far as you may, was her parting injunc- 
tion, but don’t forget that in a way 
you are still something ot an outsider, 
especially if you are called in as an ex- 
pert adviser, and business isn’t thor- 
oughly used to you yet; remember that, 
though ideas are the great demand, they 
slip over most easily if well greased with 
good humor and appreciation of other 
points of view. 


In Paper Backs 


ITAMIN has become such a 

household byword that Dr. Hazel 
E. Munsell has prepared a series of nine 
charts for the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to help the housewife mar- 
ket. Dr. Munsell has experimented on 
white rats and guinea pigs which react 
to food similarly to human beings. Her 
charts contrast laboratory animals that 
have been fed too few vitamins, protein, 
calcium and other minerals with animals 
that have had enough for good develop- 
ment. A group of common foods sup- 
plying the needed factor is pictured on 
each chart. The set may be obtained 
for 50 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


MODEL in social publicity is, Jn 
Behalf of Mothers and Children, 
the Story of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, prepared for the Child Welfare 
Committee of the National League of 
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Every Woman Should Realize 


The Importance of Life Insurance 


estate and inheritance taxes. 


This Company enjoys the priv- 
ilege of possessing splendid women 
representatives. Get in touch with 
them and they will serve you well. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 
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Women Voters, by Eleanor Taylor. 
From the very first sentence—‘‘He was 
a nice old gentleman. They were show- 
ing him the ‘sights’ of Washington 
... to the last “Brief Facts About the 
Children’s Bureau,” the booklet stirs the 
imagination, arouses sympathy, and at 
the same time gives a simple, complete 
picture of the Bureau’s work. Copies 
may be secured for twenty-five cents 
from the National League of Women 
Voters. 


O detail of baby tending from 
feeding to diapers is overlooked 
in Infant Care, the most popular of all 
publications gotten out by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. The book- 
let, which has just been revised by Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot, director of the child 
hygiene division, is a practical first-aid 
for mothers, especially for mothers un- 
able to consult a doctor regularly. “Am 
a young mother,” writes a typical one, 
“with a son just eleven months old to- 
day. I attribute his good health and 
steady gain to the help I received from 
studying ‘Infant Care.’” Delightful 
sketches lighten the advice imparted. 


CONOMIC security can no longer 

be bought by marriage, according 
to a bulletin issued by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, on 
the share of the wage-earning woman 
in family support. Information from 
almost 60,000 women reveals that high- 
er costs of living have compelled wives 
to work outside the home and that more 
than half turned their earnings over to 
their families. The double standard in 
wages and absence of chivalry in the 
treatment of women workers, have re- 
sulted, says the report, in “unscrupulous 
exploitation of potential motherhood.” 
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THE VOCATIONAL CORNER 


B—For Beautician 


The fifth in a series of short, practical 
articles to guide girls in choosing a career 


The Work—A pretentious word, beau- 
tician, yet it covers conveniently the sev- 
eral occupations a girl must master. These 
are hair dressing and scalp care, facial 
massage and manicuring. Chiropody is 
sometimes added. 


The Field—While one may specialize 
in any branch mentioned, it is far better 
to become a “general operator” first. In 
the cosmetic houses which manufacture 
their own creams and preparations, girls 
not only are employed inside to treat 
patrons, but outside as demonstrators, 
saleswomen, and in executive positions. 


Training Required—Formerly girls 
were trained by apprenticing themselves 
in beauty shops and either paying for in- 
struction or working without charge while 
learning. Such training too often resulted 
in slipshod work, no rigid rules of hygiene, 
and no well-rounded, up-to-date expe- 
rience. Although this system still exists, 
more and more employers demand that 
their workers be graduates of recognized 
schools of beauty culture. Furthermore, 
eighteen states now require state board 
examinations for operators so that exact 
knowledge is needed. Again, practically 
all well-known cosmetic houses want gen- 
eral education in beauty culture before 
admitting students to their own “salons,” 
which teach the special methods and prod- 
ucts employed by that house, and from 
which the student goes out to work under 
contract for a certain number of years. 

It is wise to make careful inquiries be- 
fore choosing a school of beauty culture, 
although there are many reputable ones. 
The average cost of such schools is from 
$150 to $250 for a three to six months’ 
course. The Y. W. C. A. in New York 
City, in connection with the Ballard 
School, offers a most excellent training 
course of three to six months, with shop 
experience. The girls are given talks on 
sanitation, face anatomy, dermatology, and 
even psychology. The cost of the full 
course is only $100—without marcel wav- 
ing, $75—because the shop is open to the 
public with the students assisting. An- 
other reliable school is the National 
School of Cosmetics with branches in five 
cities and nine affiliated schools. It has 
an eighteen-week training with two weeks 
shop experience. The majority of com- 
mercial schools have employment bureaus 
for graduates who, though not guaranteed 
jobs, can usually be placed if capable. 
Marcel and finger wavers need years of 
experience to become expert, so that many 
“general operators” take special courses 
in these subjects. 


Requirements—Neatness and deftness, 
pleasant personality and liking for people. 
A girl must also be strong and not subject 
to “nerves.” The successful hairdresser 
will have, in addition, an artistic tempera- 





hair cut are things of beauty, created to 
suit each client. 


Opportunities for Women—The ave: 
age pay of an all-round operator in a cit; 
shop is $25, with “tips” adding an ex- 
tra $15. _Manicurists, only, make $15 to 
$18 without tips, while at the other end 
of the scale the expert hairdresser makes 
$40 to $50. The location of the beauty 
parlor counts, since, in hotels, girls often 
earn $75 a week. The girl with the yearn 
ing to travel may get a position on an 
ocean liner or a transcontinental train. 
The work also offers a chance for the 
part-time employee, many young married 
women earning $5 to $8 on Saturdays. 
According to Mrs. Sara A. Persons, super 
visor of the Y. W. C. A. school, who has 
watched the work develop for thirty-four 
years, more and more positions at better 
and better salaries are opening every year. 
The millions spent by American women 
for beauty treatment are increasing an- 
nually, while a neater personal appearance 
is demanded of working girls. Further- 
more, says Mrs. Persons, a finer type of 
girl is entering the work atid often, since 
it is one line where maturity is not a 
handicap, older women are taking it up, 
particularly with a view to opening their 
own shops. 


A Word From Helena Rubinstein, na- 
tionally known beauty expert: “The young 
woman who begins training as operator 
in a good beauty salon today has the pos- 
sibilities of an excellent and remunerative 
career before her. Provided her hands 
are strong and supple, provided she has a 
quick intelligence, a pleasant manner and 
a certain amount of artistic sense, the posi- 
tion may easily become something more im- 
portant than that of a clever operator 
whom clients invariably prefer. She can 
become a beauty counselor who travels 
and lectures for her firm. Or she may 
be appointed manager of a branch salon 
in another city, perhaps even in another 
part of the world. Or she may decide to 
own and manage a small beauty shop of 
her own. Her field is not limited to the 
treatment side of the business, however. 
There are countless opportunities for 
women in every phase of the cosmetic in- 
dustry.” 


With Our Readers 


The two letters that follow illustrate the 
differences of opinion which make life in our 
office exciting. 


NCLOSED please find money order to 
cover renewal of my subscription to the 
Woman's Journal. 

I agree with Miss Newell’s article in the 
January issue of the Journal. Women ought 
to develop a more aggressive and more fit- 
ting attitude to the problem of elevating and 
normalizing their legal and civil status. And 
abandon as hastily as their evolution «ill 
allow that puny, futile, inane, self-effacing 
humility to men which characterizes them 
now, inbred by centuries of suppression and 
miseducation. Not only in politics, but in 
every aspect of life. Miss Newell has the 
right idea. But women, as a whole, are 
not yet ready to assimilate this gospel. Their 
status is still too slighting to make spiritual 
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background for a genuine and full self-re- 
spect. And their proximity to a greater and 
most degraded form of slavery too great. 
Miss Newell’s article is the first one I 
have liked in the longest while. She should 
work with the National Woman’s Party, 
where women of greater vision, like ‘hers, 
cooperate. LL. F.-S. 
;loomfield, N. J. 


HIS reader is well punished for starting 
at the wrong end of the Journal! 

“Must Women Fight in Politics?” left 
such an unpleasant feeling, I must add my 
protest against its most belligerent tone. It 
is plain there must be “persistent work, or- 
ganization, a goal and courage.” To this I 
would add education. Instead of fighting 
the men, why not advocate firmness in well- 
grounded convictions? 

After that chapter, it was a comfort to 
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WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Transient Rooms, Day $2.00 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.00 to $6.00 
ALSO WEEKLY RATES 














The Clubhouse Yearbook 


A striking panorama in story and 

picture of the woman’s clubhouse 

movement. Handy for reference, 

delightful to read, profusely illus- 

trated with beautiful photographs. 

Send for your copy before the 
supply is gone. 


50c to Subscribers 
75e to Non-subscribers 
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“OUT OF PRINT” 
A Rare Opportunity 


One set of 
“Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony’ 
—by Ida Husted Harper 

3 vol., $7.50 


Two complete sets of 
“History of Woman Suffrage’’—by Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony 
and Ida Husted Harper. 

6 vol., $12.00 


This is the last opportunity to get 
works that have long been out of 
print. Through the death of the owner 
these three sets are now for sale. 
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turn to Ruth Sawyer’s “Wayside Sacrament.” 
One can but reflect that given a vast increase 
in such homes as she described, with mothers 
‘so jolly-ready for everything,” women could 
leave public office safely to the men. 

Every issue of a woman’s magazine should 
magnify in some way woman’s highest, holi- 
est profession, where, too, she has a monopoly 
—motherhood—home-making. 

The other women are too 
public eye and prints. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


much in the 


The story in the January number is bring- 
ing daily response. Here is a little group of 
comments. More will follow next month, 


I AM enclosing a letter of appreciation to 
Mrs. Durand, whose story, “Wayside 
Sacrament,” is in the January magazine. 
Please fill out the address and mail it for me. 
[We did—wishing we could peek in.] 

I enjoy the Woman’s Journal very much, 
and I try to appreciate all the work that 
goes into it. 

My first thought was that fiction had no 
place in its pages, but this story is wonder- 
ful and very welcome. sf. <. 

Akron, Colo. 


HE story by Ruth Sawyer is so fine, so 
charming, 1 have made a claim it alone 
is worth the price of the year’s subscription. 
W. E. 
Freeport, L. I. 


THOUGHT Ruth Sawyer’s story splen- 
did and I shed a few tears for the 
mother—teats of joy for her and sorrow for 
myself that I have only two children. 
K.. ?. 
Plandome, N. Y. 


But we didn’t disapprove of the friendly 
use of Christmas cards, with real meaning 
in the sending—only of the perversion of the 
custom into a meaningless formality. 


HAVE for the first time picked up a 

copy of your magazine and was greatly 
impressed by a certain article called “Con: 
cerning Christmas Cards.” I think, and 1 
know hundreds of others who will feel the 
same way, that a Christmas card brings cheer 
into many homes. When we stop to think 
of the busy season and that a person stops 
to give you thought enough to even send a 
card it makes every one happier. Cards 
were never prettier. Sentiments were never 
better than now. Therefore, I can not agree 
with your article—in fact, I do not think 
it a good article for your magazine. 

Now about your remark, “And the poor 
postman pays the heavy price.” I can not 
quote the laws of New York, but in Connecti- 
cut everything is being done to make it 
easier for the postman at Christmas time. 
Parcel post has relieved them a great deal— 
a helper is provided to sort the mail and 
make trips with them. And the postman gets 
pay for all overtime, and they really depend 
on the overtime for something special, so 
I consider we are really doing them a favor 
by sending out cards. We also give work 
to hundreds of people and also help the busi- 
ness man who deals in cards. I am a busi: 
ness woman and have a chance to meet lots 
of people and hear their opinions, and they 
are the class of people who will buy your 
small magazine, if anyone. So give us a 
boost instead of a knock and it will help 
you. Suggestions are really better than 
commands. I. A. 

Danbury, Conn. 


I DO not think you are right in advocating 
a thirteen-month year. Why favor a 
thing simply because it is new? The num- 
ber 13 is divisible by no other number. The 
twelve-month year can be divided into 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Shoe Blues 


We are a pair of aching feet 


Cd 


In fancy, ill-fitting shoes: 1s 
Never a chance to stretch our toes 
We have the true shoe blues. 
A, We know the way to comfort 

In a stylish, corrective shoe, 
Only PEDIFORME can save us— ) 
Do these feet belong to you? is 





a Regardless of the nature of o 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 


The 
Pediforme Shoe Co. 


. 36 West 36th Street, New York s 
2474 Morris Avenue, Bronx 
322 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. J. 
273 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 



































MEADOW FARM BRAND 
CANNED FOODS— 
Personally selected, delicious flavor, 
uniform quality, reasonable prices. 
Delivered free within first and 

second zones. 
Write for particulars 


EDITH S. SILVER 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 


| 


HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 














Please answer the Travel Question- 


naire on page 37. 








OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E didn’t mention it, but we 
really did make one fresh New 
Year’s resolve *##* to do our dingbat- 
ting early. ##* But nothing happened 
to dingbat about #** except the ex- 
perience of seeing our favorite actor 
make his farewell appearance on a 
New York stage. And we don’t 
care a straw if that dates us. 
One by one our anti-radio friends are 
cracking #** hunting around for ex- 
cuses for succumbing to the conven- 
ience of being entertained and (or) 
edified at home. #** One of the ques- 
tions that puzzles us most is how it 
can be true at one and the same time 
that people hardly ever stay at home 
any more, and that people don’t go to 
this and that so much because now 
they can get it by radio. ##+* Well, 
maybe it’s just that there’s so much 
more population. #%* Once in a while 
it is true that a radio announcer says 
something queer, but not often. They 
really have to be accurate, with such 
thousands of people ready to hop on 
them by telephone, letter and wire. 
So we don’t believe announcers 
often slip up like the one reported to 
have said: “And listening to this music 
one can almost see those gallant, 
hardy Puritans on the little deck of 
the Mayflower as she steamed into 
Plymouth harbor.” #%+#* A mean ques- 
tion of radio etiquette is gradually 
becoming troublesome. #4 Frankly, 
we don’t enjoy hearing so much about 
toothpaste, tea, coffee, furs, etc., and 
it has been our habit to snap off the 
announcer. #* But is that really 
nice after we have just enjoyed the 
program furnished by the toothpaste, 
tea, coffee, et al.? We doubt it. #* 
It is a particularly mean Scotch one 
that the Yorkshire Post tells about a 
Scotsman whose friend showed him 
around the cutlery works at Sheffield 
where he was employed. “Here’s 
a souvenir for you, Mac,” he said at 
the end of the visit, handing over a 
pocketknife. “But you'll have to give 
me a ha’ penny for it, so it can’t cut 
our friendship.” Reluctantly, the 
Scot searched his pockets and produced 
a penny. “Hae ye got change?” he 
asked anxiously. “Sorry,” replied his 
friend, “I’m afraid I ‘thaven’t.” #** 
Mac thought for a minute. “Then ye 
can just give me another knife!” he 
said. #4 Certainly we don’t believe 
it. 4% Nor do we hold with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s alleged view—“The 
longer I live, the more I am inclined 
to believe that this earth is used by 
other planets as a lunatic asylum.” 
A pleasant light was cast on 
home life by an anecdote in The New 
Outlook. *#** A little girl had been 
lost and was brought into the police 
station. The officers tried in every 
way to learn her name. Finally one 
of them said: “What name does your 
mother call your father?” 
“Why,” said the little girl innocently, 
“she don’t call him any name; she 
likes him.” #* Kind reader, did you 
ever make a_ cross-word uzzle? 
Make, we mean, not solve. Well, 
scornful of difficulties mentioned by 
lugubrious friends, and burning with 
high resolve, we essayed. It was 
easy . . . until the last four or 
five words. #* Gradually it dawned 
on us that those final four or five 
words were the difficulties. ##* High 
resolve still animates us, but we shall 
make our next effort during vacation. 








halves, quarters and thirds. Where is the 
labor saved in thirteen monthly balances, 
etc., instead of twelve? 

More important is the sentiment of the 
thing. Our birthdays, anniversaries, national 
holidays, etc., never will come on the right 
dates. There will be a mixup all along the 
line. Scholars, students, historians and other 
kindred workers will experience far more 
difficulty in this respect than business can 
receive good. This would be no little an- 
noyance to all students and research workers. 
Lastly, when we are in the April that 
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Chaucer sang of and the June that countless 
poets have made more glorious, why not call 
these months by those names instead of dis- 
carding our old historical calendar for rather 
vague and intangible reasons? : 
CLINTON JAMES. 


Chaumont, New York. 


Many business men think the sentimental 
objection is outweighed by the convenience 
of having salaries, interest, insurance, rents, 
etc., calculated in even periods. Compari- 
sons of costs would be far more accurate. 



























































































































































By H. J. 


PRICE 


AFTER the frenzied wave of cross-word puzzles died down, there still re 


mained a good strong regular tide of interest in them. 


People no longer do 


them in season and out—but they do them. Anyhow, some of our friends say 
so, hinting that they wouldn’t mind puzzling a little along with their Journal 


reading. 


To such we give notice that they will find many keywords for the 


above puzzle in pages of their January magazine—especially editorials, Wash- 


ington letter, current events and the travel article. 


Maybe later on (shall 


there be more?) we can, among us, contrive puzzles that will be made alto- 


gether out of the current issue. 


ACROSS 
1—Universe. gard 
5—Judicial tribunal. 
9—A source of sugar. 
10—Self. 
12—Seam. 
14—Strike. 
15—Capital 
17—Nothing. 
18—Whether. 
19—Assemble. 
21—Parent. 


47—Be due. 


50—Monkey. 
51—Depend on. 
53—Emmet. 
54—Lass. 
55—Stain. 
56—Steeple. 


DOWN 
23— 1—Homeless wanderer. 37—S. 
2—Worthless leaving. 


25—To fall in drops. 
27—Before. 

29—A festivity. 
31—Combine. 
32—Contradict. 
33—For fear that. 
34—Tennis_ stroke. 
36—Space. 
38—Eternity. 
40—Some. 

41— Exist. 


3—Regarding 
4—College offici 
5—Heart. 
6—Above. 
7—Hasten. 
8—Journey. 
9—Infant. 
11—Donor. 
13—S. A. 
15—Shy. 


43—What the U 
to the World Court. 
46—Public notice. 


49—Something women want. 


ruminant. 


16—Unit. 

19—Official building of Congress 

20—In what_country is the 
Naval Conference being 
held? 


S. is in re- 


22—Wash lightly. 
24—Milk station. 
26—Regret. 
27—Elongated fish. 
28—Wane. 
30—Sheltered side. 
33—Work. 

35—Musical instrument. 
A. mountain range. 
39—Short sleep. 
40—Land measure. 


ai. 42—Sheep. 


44—Cog. 

45—Bill, when passed. 
46—Altar end of a church. 
48—Shade -ree. 
50—Ether. 

52—Biblical pronoun. 
54—Musical note. 
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